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EDITORIAL 


BUYING MORE WITH THE EDUCATION DOLLAR 


The reason George Washington had little difficulty in throwing a dol- 
lar across the Potomac, according to the village wit, is that the dollar in 
those days went much further! Indeed the dollar seems to have been 
shrinking in size and power ever since. We are faced today, however, with 
the necessity for reversing historical trends. Unless we can in the next 
decade make the education dollar go further, the quality of secondary 
education (a condition of concern to many persons today) will seriously 
deteriorate. 

The leaders in secondary education in California who have set the 
theme for their state-wide program of workshops next summer have well 
sensed the temper of the times. And it is to be hoped that teachers and 
laymen will join with the administrators in realistically coming to grips 
with this question which they have posed: HOW TO BUY MORE 
WITH THE EDUCATION DOLLAR? 

As we enter the discussion several thoughts come to mind. 

The first thing clearly to remember is that we are not discussing how 
to cut down the total amount being spent on education. Actually, the 
amount being spent is alarmingly small, and has been growing proportion- 
ately smaller in recent years. Walter Lippmann in his urgent and persuasive 
appeal before the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, 
meeting in San Francisco last summer, spoke of the educational deficit 
and how we must raise our sights regarding educational expenditures. In 
1900, he pointed out, educational expenditures in relation to all other gov- 
ernmental expenditures were in the ratio of 1 to 2. By 1950, the ratio had 
dropped to 1 to 6. The ground lost has been tragic. The same story is told 
in different terms by the National Association of Manufacturers in a re- 
cent publication entitled, “Our Public Schools and Their Financial Sup- 
port.” They present the cold, hard facts concerning birthrates, present 
and future school enrollments, school facilities, supply of teachers and 
finances currently available. They ask that business leaders in the com- 
munity take an active interest in school affairs, run for school board offices, 
and contribute their help in the solution of school financial problems. They 
call for laymen to encourage promising young people to enter the teaching 
profession, for the raising of salaries NOW, and for better approaches to 
the financing of schools. No, this discussion of buying more for the edu- 
cation dollar is not a call for the reduction of expenditures. The needs 
are, as the National Association of Manufacturers points out, for the ex- 
penditure of more, rather than less, money. 

With continually rising costs and birthrates, population influx, and 
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increased demands upon the public treasury for social security and mili- 
tary purposes, the competition for the tax dollar becomes keener than ever. 
We are faced with the necessity of securing many more dollars for educa- 
tion in an increasingly competitive market. But even those most optimistic 
about our success in obtaining this financial support conclude that we shall 
fall far short of our needs. Unless we become more efficient, that is, produce 
more and better education for each dollar spent, our standards will surely 
fall. 

This is a bold challenge to the community, but especially to the edu- 
cators. What can we do? Teachers and administrators must join hands 
for our combined wisdom will be required. 

The attitude of doing things in the same old manner must give way. 
Flexibility and willingness to experiment with new ways will be required. 
Newer, promising, more efficient, and hence more economical ways, must 
be tried. One avenue for doing this is the pilot project method which busi- 
ness and industry have used for so many years. This is a process in which 
promising practices are tested on a limited basis and difficulties eliminated 
before they are applied on a wide scale. 

Note the items mentioned in a preliminary announcement as illustrative 
of the kinds of things that might form the basis for pilot projects and for 
the agenda of the workshops next summer; Teacher load—class size— 
extended school day—12 months school—extensiveness of educational 
offering (required and elective courses )—identification of potential de- 
linquents and development of positive program for such identification and 
subsequent treatment—staff organization for effective instruction—school 
size. 

Consideration of these matters plunges us immediately into the heart 
of the school problem. Some successful pilot projects are already under- 
way, as for example in the County of Santa Barbara, where the high schools 
of the county are concentrating, with the assistance of the Rosenberg 
Foundation, on the testing of work experience programs. An article de- 
scribing this venture will be published in the Journal next month. If we 
could soon have schools co-operating in each of the above areas on a pilot 
project basis, the results would be great indeed. 

A wiser expenditure of the education dollar than ever before is already 
reflected in one of the large segments of the expenses currently bearing 
so heavily upon the State and the local communities in California, namely 
the capital outlay for new buildings and equipment needed to care for the 
increase in enrollment. Architects and builders, with the help of the school 
planners, are advancing rapidly in the economical construction of more 
functional and handsome buildings. Far-reaching and lasting decisions, 
emphasizing the importance of wise choices, are now being made. They 
involve questions of size of classrooms, which influence class size, of types 
of rooms which in turn determine types.of curriculums. Fundamental 
decisions about the nature of the educational program must be made by 
administrators and teachers so that architects and school planners can trans- 
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late into buildings these ideas—which should be the controlling factors im 
the building program. The capital outlay dollar must be spent wisely. 

But continuing operating expenses are the most important part of edu- 
cational expenditures to be considered in planning for the wisest possible 
use of the education dollar. A breakdown of this part of the budget shows 
that of every dollar spent in secondary education, over two-thirds goes for 
the salaries of teachers. For example, in Evanston, Illinois, according to 
a recent report, it costs $516 per year, or $2.75 per day to send a child to 
high school. Three hundred thirty-five dollars is spent on teaching; this 
comes to $1.81 per day. Twenty-three dollars goes to keep the student 
warm, provide light to read, water to drink—the utilities. Fifty-three dol- 
lars is for custodial services ; $31 is spent on clerical services. Nine dollars 
is spent on administration, etc. These figures quickly reveal that it is in 
the area of the use of the teacher’s time, the nature of his load, and the 
type of curriculum he offers, that the most important decisions concerning 
economy and efficiency must be made. 

We must come to grips with such stubborn but important problems as 
these : 


1. Should all classes in all subjects be of equal size to promote the best 
learning ? 
Is the 6, 7, 8, 9, or more period day the most efficient way to or- 
ganize the school day? 
How long should each period be? Is it more efficient in terms of 
what is known about learning, to have all subjects meet for the 


same amount of time each day, or would a more flexible arrange- 
ment be better? Should some subjects meet for 30 minutes daily, 
others for 60 minutes, and still others for 90 minutes ? 

Is it economical for teachers to perform the many routine opera- 
tions that they now must, when such tasks could be handled by 
persons with lower degrees of training and pay? If teachers were 
relieved of such routine functions, could they serve more students 
in a better manner ? 


These are but samples of the kinds of questions that must be asked 
and answered. They will not be popular questions. Resistance to their 
objective consideration will be encountered. But age-old prejudices must 
be laid aside. Teachers and administrators together must approach them 
with an open mind. 

The present is a time of ripe opportunity to consider soberly and real- 
istically ways to increase the efficiency of our educational operations. In 
so doing, confidence of the public in our efforts will be increased, and the 
groundwork laid for the support of greatly enlarged expenditures for edu- 
cation. This is a period of unprecedented challenge facing secondary edu- 
cation to which we shall surely respond. 


R.N.B. 








An Appeal for More Instruction in Physical 
Education Classes 


By HEBER NEWSOM 





Physical education, according to the law in California, is the most 
important subject in the curriculum of the secondary school. This 
would be a logical deduction from the fact that of all subjects physi- 
cal education is required for the greatest amount of time over the 
longest period in the secondary schools. Is the time spent in these 
classes sufficiently devoted to sound instruction? “Definitely not,” 
concludes the author of this article after an extensive tour over the 
State, in which he visited many classes in the high schools. 

Heber Newsom is Supervisor of Physical Education, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, where he has been on the staff for 
wenty-two years. He was a high school teacher and coach before 
joining the University staff where he now assists in the preparation of 
physical education teachers for the public schools. He is author of 

Sasketball for the High School Coach and Physical fducation 
Teacher, Dubuque, Lowa, Wm. C. Brown, 1952. He received the 
degree of M.A. from University of California in 1920. 





During the spring of 1952 the writer had an opportunity to observe 
the boys’ programs of physical education in numerous high schools in 
various sections of the State. While several secondary schools have ex- 
cellent programs in physical education, many factors, such as experience, 
tradition, attitude, and administrative policy, work against the production 
of a wholly acceptable program. 

The process of learning well an academic subject depends upon the 
mentality of the student and also upon the ability and instructional meth- 
ods employed by the teacher. Perhaps the same situation holds for a physi- 
cal education class. It is important for each high school principal to ask 
himself this question, ““To what extent do the boys in our physical education 
classes receive instruction” ? 

Excerpts from the Education Code of California, 

Before pointing out the conditions which exist so far as instruction in 
physical education classes is concerned, let us consider briefly some pro- 
visions which are found in the Education Code of California. 

10119. The aims and purposes of the courses of physical education 
established shall be as follows: 

(a) To develop organic vigor. 
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(b) To provide neuro-muscular training. 

(c) To promote bodily and mental poise. 

(d) To correct postural defects. 

(e) To secure the more advanced forms of co-ordination, strength, 
and endurance. : 

(f) To promote such desirable moral and social qualities as apprecia- 
tion of the value of co-operation, self-subordination, and obedience to 
authority, and higher ideals, courage and wholesome interest in truly 
recreational activities. 

(g) To promote hygienic school and home life. 

(h) To secure scientific supervision of the sanitation and safety of 
the school buildings, playgrounds, and athletic fields, and the equipment 
thereof. 


Can you, as a principal, say that your teachers of physical education 
present a type of instruction which develops organic vigor, provides neuro- 
muscular training, and secures advanced forms of co-ordination, strength, 
and endurance? 

10121. The governing board of each school district shall prescribe 
suitable courses for all pupils enrolled in the day secondary schools of the 
district, except pupils who may be excused. 

Do you, the principal, have on file in your office a copy of the course of 
study for physical education used in your school? Is it the type which em- 
bodies the aims and purposes as stated in Section 10119 of the Code? To 
what extent does practice in the classes coincide with the written course of 
study? 

10124. All pupils enrolled in the junior or senior high schools, except 
pupils excused, shall be required to attend upon the courses of physical edu- 
cation for an instructional period in each school day which shall be not 
less than the length of the regular academic periods of the school. 

These provisions in the Education Code of California have been quoted 
in order to remind us of the duties and responsibilities of both the principal 
and teacher in promoting and developing physical education classes. 

The Situation in Physical Education. 

Is the principal of each high school in this State thoroughly familiar 
with the boys’ program of physical education, and is he confident that there 
is at least a modicum of instruction during a period of activity courses? 
What is the situation? The boys might have little supervision and no in- 
struction. They:might receive good supervision with but little instruction, 
or they might be fortunate enough to have a well-balanced daily period with 
good instruction. 

Do not let us delude ourselves into thinking that everything is sound 
with the physical education classes. In many of the high schools of the 
State, the boys’ program in the eyes of certain classroom teachers, parents, 
supervisors, and administrators is somewhat of a travesty. Why? The 


physical education teachers are too interested in their varsity teams: they . 
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come first. Asa result, they do not pay much attention to or take any great 
interest in the boys in the activity classes. Conditioning drills are distaste- 
ful to their charges, and vigorous exercises, even though they are properly 
administered, are extremely unpleasant. Consequently, the teachers often 
succumb to the opposition and reach the point where they figure the con- 
ditions have been satisfied if the youngsters secure some exercise, have 
plenty of fun, and take a shower. 

Many observers scrutinize the physical education teachers with rather 
critical eyes. Although in some instances rather unjust indictments might 
be brought against these instructors, many of them are lazy, and some do 
little more than call the roll and supervise. In the final analysis, how much 
actual teaching do they perform? 


In Defense of the Physical Education Teachers. 


Naturally, the teachers of physical education can say much in their own 
defense, and we must admit that they are often victims of circumstance. 
These men claim (and justly so) that too often physical education is the 
dumping ground for the schedule makers ; the teacher load is so heavy that 
it is extremely difficult to promote much instruction when fifty or sixty 
pupils are involved ; the teacher has to devote so much time to clerical mat- 
ters, checking out equipment, supervising the locker room, etc., that he has 
but little time for instructing. 

Furthermore, in many schools the gymnasiums are small, there is a 
dearth of equipment and supplies, and there is a pronounced inadequacy of 
indoor and outdoor facilities. Therefore, the teachers are justified in stat- 
ing that under such conditions it is difficult to carry on an extensive and 
varied program. . 

It is comparatively easy for us to theorize about the situation, blame 
the principal for the apparent lack of instruction, take into account the ques- 
tion of local tradition, or say that someone in the distant past is responsible 
for not having established more appropriate standards and policies. 

Too, we must not forget that this field is constantly being supplied with 
young, enthusiastic physical education teachers who have some excellent 
ideas and who are eager to put into operation a good program. These young 
teachers are often doomed to disappointment when they enter school sys- 
tems where the physical education programs are poorly organized and where 
teaching as such is almost nonexistent. 


The Solution. 


What is the solution? The difficulties and problems are so numerous 
that no definite formula can be prescribed whereby the teaching process will 
ever be present during a physical education period. However, here are some 
suggestions to which principals of our secondary schools might give some 
consideration. 


1. If possible, do not assign students to physical education classes ac- 
cording to vacant periods available. Endeavor to build the academic pro- 
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gram around the physical education curriculum. The experienced teacher 
knows that the program should be adapted to the needs of the boys and 
girls. 

2. Pay more attention to the assignment of pupils according to their 
grades in school. In some localities tests and measurements are employed 
for classifying the pupils. The activity interests of upper classmen might 
be taken into account in the preparation of their program in physical edu- 
cation. A certain amount of caution, however, should be followed in this 
matter. Some instructors are prone to conduct a class according to the de- 
sires and interests of the students, hoping by so doing that they will be 
considered “good guys” in the eyes of the boys. 

3. If it is necessary to change the program, to break away from tradi- 
tion, and to place the physical education classes on a higher plane (with 
some instruction), have a conference with the head of the physical educa- 
tion department. He may be somewhat derelict about handling his activity 
classes, even though he may be a clever coach, produce winning teams, and 
be the most popular teacher in the school. 

An attempt at a change often requires much tact and diplomacy on the 
part of the principal, but the instructor in charge will no doubt listen with 
interest and will undoubtedly be prepared to co-operate if the suggested 
changes are practical and necessary. , 

4. It is of paramount importance that certain phases of class procedure 
by all the physical education teachers should be uniform. In other words, 
if conditioning drills for five minutes constitute a regular part of the pe- 
riod, every teacher should follow that schedule. If one of the teachers gives 
the boys a short session in fundamentals of a certain sport, and another 
instructor does nothing but permit his charges to play, there will be trouble 
ahead. 

Therefore, there is a necessity for continued consistency and conform- 
ity to an established procedure. Of course, each teacher should be encour- 
aged to project his own personality and originality into the class work. 

5. Regular visits to physical education classes are important. The prin- 
cipal should not observe the classes in order to find fault, but he should visit 
in order to check, make suggestions, or offer commendations. If the princi- 
pal visits the academic classes, why not frequent the gymnasium or athletic 
field occasionally ? 


If each high school principal takes an inventory of the conditions in his 
physical education department, perhaps he will discover that worthwhile 
instruction is going on, the classes are running smoothly, and that the 
teachers are carrying out in part, at least, the aims and objectives of physi- 
cal education. If something is wrong, if the program is weak, if the teach- 
ers are not operating efficiently, the principal has within his power the right 
(and it is his duty) to make changes which will result in a more beneficial 
program for the students. 








School Enrollment 1954-55 


The nation’s schools and colleges will enroll an estimated 38 million chil- 
dren and young people during 1954-55, according to S. M. Brownell, 
Commissioner of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Commissioner Brownell’s estimate was based on a survey, con- 
ducted annually by the Office of Education, on prospective school enroll- 
ments. 

The upturn in number of pupils and students represents an advance for 
the tenth consecutive year, according to Mr. Brownell. The number of 
prospective enrollees represents 23 percent of the country’s total population. 

In releasing the estimates of enrollment compiled by the U.S. Office of 
Education, Commissioner Brownell spoke highly of how communities 
throughout the United States have met school and college problems dur- 
ing the past ten years. 

“Citizens everywhere have made tremendous progress in providing for 
the education of our children,” he said. “They have met crucial needs for 
classrooms and teachers during years of emergency in which high priorities 
were placed on critical materials and trained manpower for purposes of 
national security and world peace.” 

Commissioner Brownell pointed out, however, that there are many 
problems ahead. “The highest peaks in school and college enrollment are 
yet to come. By 1959-60 the enrollment in elementary and secondary 
schools and in colleges and universities will rise to approximately 46 mil- 
lion. High schools and then the colleges will feel the enrollment increase 
bulge now taxing our elementary schools,’ Mr. Brownell said. 

“This year’s increase in elementary and secondary school enrollment 
will be 1,692,000,” according to the Commissioner of Education. ‘‘Ele- 
mentary school enrollment will be up 5.6 percent with 1,473,000 additional 
pupils. High schools will have 219,000 more students, 3 percent more than 
last year. 

“Colleges and universities will enroll about 89,000 more students this 
year than they did last year. College enrollment is now reflecting the Na- 
tion’s low birth rates during the 1930's. However, large numbers of young 
people, born in high birthrate years, will swell college and university enroll- 
ments by 1959-60 to more than 3 million,” the Commissioner of Education 
pointed out. 

“Although our communities are building more schools than ever before 
in any single period of our nation’s history, the rate of construction will 
have to be nearly tripled if we are to keep pace with the number of children 
to be educated,’’ Commissioner Brownell said. ‘To accommodate the grow- 
ing numbers of children, to erase the estimated September 1954 shortage 
of 370,000 classrooms, and to take care of continued obsolescence, approxi- 
mately 720,000 public elementary and secondary school classrooms and 
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related facilities will be needed during the next five years. About 50,000 
classrooms will be provided this year.” 

The Commissioner of Education said there is no dearth of positions 
in American education this year for those who are qualified to teach, or to 
do supervisory or administrative work. He said that there are 1,500,000 
persons teaching in the nation’s schools and colleges, but there will be posi- 
tions for many thousands more. The elementary and high school pupil in- 
crease alone will call for 49,100 new elementary school teachers (at 30 
pupils per teacher ), and 8,800 additional high school teachers (at 25 pupils 
per teacher). There will also be about 109,000 positions resulting from 
teacher retirement, marriage, death, and other causes. Higher standards 
for teaching in many communities also will make available for standard 
certification thousands of positions now filled by “emergency teachers.” 
Commissioner Brownell urged all who can qualify to explore the opportu- 
nities for a wide variety of positions in American education this year. 

The Commissioner of Education reported that the grand total expendi- 
ture for public and non-public education in the United States, kindergarten 
through college (current expense, capital outlay, and interest), for 1954— 
55 is estimated at 13 billion 700 million dollars. 

Concluding his statement on the 1954—55 school and college situation, 
Commission Brownell said, “Conferences on education in ¢ach State dur- 
ing the next year, urged by President Eisenhower and to be financed in 
part by Federal funds authorized by the Congress, will result in the great- 
est nation-wide ‘stock taking’ of American education ever made. The 


State conferences, to be followed by a White House Conference on Educa- 
tion in 1955 will stimulate the greatest citizen-study and citizen-action ef- 
forts in behalf of the education of the country’s children we have ever had.” 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH MEETING 


The National Council of Teachers of English invites English instructors of the nation 
to its 1954 Convention, November 25, 26, and 27. Detroit’s Hotel Statler is convention 
headquarters. The theme of the three packed days of inspiration and know-how is “LAN- 
GUAGE: MISTRESS OF THE ARTS.” Journalism instructors will want to learn of 
the latest trends in student publications. 

Exhibits and publishers’ displays will be featured. The program holds interest for 
teachers of every level of English instruction. 
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Discussion in Secondary School Social 


Science Classes 
By MARTIN P. ANDERSEN and WALDO W. PHELPS 





Here is a report from the field on how teachers use discussion in 
their social studies classrooms. The importance of speech in the cur- 
riculum of the secondary schools is not reflected in the number of 
classes that are labeled ‘‘speech,” for every class 1s concerned with 
oral communication. The authors provide some helpful suggestions 
for teachers who are interested in helping pupils learn better how to 
participate in discussion. Mr. Andersen and Mr. Phelps are members 
of the staff at University of California, Los Angeles. 





The importance of citizen participation in the conduct of our nation’s 
social, political, and vocational affairs is recognized by leaders in education.’ 
The belief that such citizen participation, to be effective, requires skill and 
proficiency in oral communication has been frequently restated.? Authori- 
ties agree that primary responsibility for providing adequate basic training 
in oral communication for all citizens must rest with the public schools.* 
The problem of providing such training in our secondary schools is, how- 
ever, still partially unsolved. Only a small percentage of secondary school 
students enroll in speech classes,* and there is little likelihood that this situa- 
tion can be materially improved in the immediate future.* It is important, 
therefore, to determine what oral communication training is being provided 
in other disciplines. Social science courses of study generally include the 
suggestion that instructors utilize speech methods, especially discussion and 
reporting, in teaching their classes. In no other discipline does there appear 
to be as logical and extensive an opportunity for including speech activities, 
and especially training in discussion.° 

1 “General Education in a Free Society,” Report of the Harvard Committee, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Press, 1945, p. 134. : 

2 “General Education in a Free Society,” op. cit., p. 68. Also see “Speech in Second- 
ary Education,” California Journal of Secondary Education, Vol. 27, No. 8, December 
1952, pp. 451-52. : , 

’ Franklin Knower, “Speech Education for All American Youth,” Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals, Vol. 32, No. 151, January 1948, pp. 
11-16. 

4 Waldo W. Phelps, “Speech Education in California High Schools,” California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education, Vol. 25, No. 2, February 1950, pp. 123-24. 

5 John W. Ackley, “A Study of Status and Trends of Speech Education in the Second- 
ary Schools of California,” Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Southern California, 1953, 


pp. 78-137. . : 

® For more detailed presentation of this concept see Waldo W. Phelps “Integration 
of Speech Education with English and Social Studies,” Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. 
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THE PROBLEM 
This study reports an investigation of use of discussion in social sci- 
ence classes in fifteen high schools in Southern California. Data were se- 
cured by interviewing 110 social science teachers in an attempt to answer 
the following questions : 


1. To what extent and by what methods are social science teachers 
including practice and training in discussion in their daily work? 


2. What are major problems which prevent more effective use of dis- 
cussion in social science classes ? 
3. What suggestions can be made for solution of these problems ? 


RESULTS AND INTERPRETATION 


All 110 teachers used discussion as a speech method. In most cases this 
use was a daily activity, if by “discussion” we mean the informal involve- 
ment of students in airing opinions and exchanging information on vari- 
ous issues under direction of the teacher. The writers were more concerned, 
however, with the use of the panel forum. More than any other form of 
discussion it provides opportunity for practice in disciission planning, par- 
ticipation, and leadership. These are the skills needed for effective commu- 
nication in problem solving situations in adult life. The data revealed that 
fifty-nine teachers, or 54 percent of the total, used panel forums as part of 
their work in social studies. The remainder of this section deals with the 
manner and extent to which this form of discussion was utilized by these 
fifty-nine high school social science teachers. 

Selection of Personnel for Panel Forums. Two methods were used for 
the selection of personnel for specific class discussions. About one-third of 
the teachers utilized a system of planned rotation so that all students partici- 
pated in a panel forum sometime during the semester. Two-thirds of the 
teachers did not involve all students in panels. The number excluded 
ranged from only a few in some classes to almost all of the students in 
others. The students excluded fell into three groups: those who found dif- 
ficulty in keeping up with the regular classroom work ; those who were un- 
willing to participate because of shyness, lack of poise, or laziness ; and, in 
classes where students selected panel members, those who were unpopular 
and never were chosen. In the latter case the same students generally par- 
ticipated throughout the semester. 

Preparation for Panel Forums. In the classes 55 percent of the students 
prepared for discussion on their own initiative, and many times discussions 
were held without any preparation immediately following selection of the 
topic and panel personnel. The teachers supervised more closely the prepa- 
ration for discussion for the remaining 45 percent. 

The number of teachers giving comprehensive supervision to prepa- 
ration Was distressingly small. Some teachers were unwilling to spend the 
time necessary for adequate supervision. Some teachers preferred the lec- 
ture method while others found it difficult to organize class activities so as 
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to provide time for preparation. Another reason why so few teachers 
stressed preparation stemmed from the all too common feeling that little, 
if any, is needed. Many teachers revealed a lack of awareness of the values 
which come from thorough preparation. Few were doing more than pro- 
viding casual, incomplete, and usually last minute instructions to the panel 
members and chairman. 

Participation by Teachers During Discussion, Over one-fourth of the 
teachers took no active part in the panel forums. The remaining three- 
fourths participated in a variety of ways. The writers found few teachers 
who participated consistently. 


Major Prosp_LeMs 


The writers attempted to discover the most important factors prevent- 
ing more effective use of panel discussions in social science classes. All 
110 teachers interviewed were asked questions bearing on this point. 

Factors Related to the Teacher. The data revealed that certain factors 
affecting the use of discussion were related to the teacher. Sixty-one per- 
cent of the teachers stated that their own lack of speech training prevented 
them from using discussion methods effectively, and in many cases actually 
kept them from using panel forums. Seventy-three percent had a speech 
background ranging from no training to six units. Only a few had taken a 
course in group discussion. Not only, therefore, was the total amount of 
speech training often inadequate, but the most crucial speech course, in 
terms of the job to be done, was generally omitted. 

This lack of training in discussion caused serious shortcomings. Some 
teachers stated that they did not know how to lead a discussion and felt 
insecure before students. Some were unable to organize subject matter for 
panel presentation and hence relied on the lecture method. Many were able 
to involve only the same few students in a panel forum and were particu- 
larly at a loss in knowing how to help the shy student. Most teachers had 
little knowledge about preparing for a discussion. They felt that they could 
not explain the discussion process itself and hence were unable to criticize 
panel discussions effectively. It may be concluded that lack of training in 
discussion is one of the most important factors preventing effective use of 
panel discussion in social science classes. 

Sixty-one percent of the teachers felt that the amount of materials in a 
social science course often was a cause of ineffective classroom use of dis- 
cussion and often prevented the use of panel forums. Frequently teachers 
commented that reading the textbook and answering questions at the end of 
each chapter occupied the time of most students for an entire semester. By 
implication they expressed the view that every fact in a course should come 
under close scrutiny. This teaching philosophy makes it almost impossible 
to allow time for panels. 

Not all teachers, however, shared this point of view. Approximately 
40 percent believed that emphasis on every fact was not necessary. They 
focused attention on broad movements, the most important concepts, and 
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significant issues and personalities. By tailoring course content they solved 
the problem of having a large amount of material and were able to use the 
panel method frequently. 

Factors Related to the Student. A number of major blocks to effective 
use of discussion were related to the students. Seventy-five percent of the 
teachers reported that in every class they had students with personal prob- 
lems that prevented their participation in a panel forum. Shyness or lack 
of confidence, lack of reading, speaking, and listening ability, and speech 
defects were the problems generally noted. Several teachers remarked that 
students with speech training were generally too advanced for the rest of 
the class. This added to the complexity of the problem. 

Twenty-nine percent of the teachers stated that inadequate student 
preparation was a serious problem. They reported that some students had 
no time for study outside of class, some had poor study habits, some were 
unwilling to do the necessary research, and many failed to prepare because 
they did not understand the nature of discussion. Too frequently students 
were fixed in their beliefs and would use discussion to defend preconceived 
opinions. Preparation was not considered by most students to be an im- 
portant element. 

A smaller group of teachers thought that unfamiliarity with the discus- 
sion process itself was a problem. Most students are conditioned against 
speaking except when called on by the teacher ; many are inexperienced in 
working in groups ; many are ineffective participants as they talk either too 
much or too little; some know little about problem-solving procedures ; 
and most of them do not have the skills required to serve either as a leader 
or member of a panel. 

Physical factors. The physical factors which were reported as being 
deterrents to the use of panel-forums were the large size of classes, and the 
poor physical arrangement in classrooms. Source materials were reported 
as being adequate in all but one school. 


SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 


Data presented in this study suggest certain steps which must be taken 
if discussion is to be utilized more widely and more effectively in second- 
ary school social science classes. 

Improvement of Speech Training of Teachers. The speech training of 
social science teachers must be improved. The reason given most frequently 
for not using the panel forum method was that the teachers were not trained 
in discussion. Even those who included panel forums were handicapped 
by lack of training. Part of the solution to the problem, therefore, is to 
require a course in discussion for all undergraduate social science majors. 

Improvement of Speech Training of Students. Eventually, it is hoped 
that secondary schools will require a course in speech, or encourage greater 
numbers of students to take such a course. However, this goal will not be 
achieved immediately. Other partial solutions must be sought. A number 
were suggested by the teachers interviewed. First, social science teachers 
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themselvs can provide more training in discussion. Teachers can develop 
the type of permissive classroom atmosphere in which intellectual curiosity 
necessary to effective discussion can grow. Greater emphasis can be placed 
on student body speech activities, especially discussion programs. Demon- 
strations of good discussion programs can be presented for the students. 
More effective use can be made of audio-visual aids to discussion. Finally, 
speech and social science teachers, as well as speech and English teachers, 
can work co-operatively on some units of study. 

Responsibility of Administrators. The principal is in the key position. 
He can encourage his social science faculty, and especially beginning teach- 
ers, to make greater use of speech methods in their classes. He can help to 
bring about changes in such factors as class size, physical arrangement 
and room facilities, and availability of source materials, when these are 
considered to be deterrents to use of discussion. He can recommend the 
hiring of social science teachers with training in speech. He can also recom- 
mend the hiring of speech majors with extensive preparation in social 
science to teach courses in social science as well as speech. He can encour- 
age the adaptation of social science course content to provide greater op- 
portunity for use of discussion. He can arrange workshops and institute 
programs for study and training in discussion methodology. Finally, he 
can encourage those members of his social science faculty who would profit 
from additional speech training to enroll in appropriate speech courses. 

Improvement in the use of discussion in secondary school social science 
classes will not be made easily or quickly. Administrators, social science 


teachers, teacher training institutions, and speech teachers must all work 
together if progress is to be made. If our future citizens are to participate 
effectively in the affairs of our democracy, then secondary school speech 
education must play a more prominent role. Discussion is a basic tool for 
democratic living. All must become skilled in its use. 





MATERIALS FOR TEACHERS OF FRENCH 

The following exhibit is available to teachers of French, without charge except for 
transportation : 

BLOC PEDAGOGIQUE. Shipping weight approximately 50 pounds. 

Textbooks and phonograph records designed for use in the teaching of French as a 
foreign language : 

25 books. . 

9 records, including a scene from Knock with Louis Jouvet, 5 fables of La Fontaine, 


a reading by Pierre Fresnay of Victor Hugo’s “La Mort de Balzac,” the troupe of the 
Comédie francaise in Moliére’s Misanthrope. 


Write to: Ambassade de France, 972 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. 





The Problem of Cheating During 


Examinations 


By K. P. WEINGARTEN 





As a teacher, do you find students cheating during examinations? 
Do you ask yourself, am I alone in considering this a problem? The 
extent to which junior and high school teachers over the State have 
found cheating to be a problem is the subject of this article. As one 
remedy, co-operation with parents is recommended by the author, 
K. P. Weingarten, who is a counselor at Gonzales Union High. Dr. 
Weingarten received the degree of Ph.D. from University of Southern 
California in 1953. 





For generations, adults have been complaining that our moral and ethi- 
cal standards have been declining. In one respect, there is perhaps proof 
that this complaint is justified : the practice of cheating during examinations 
in high school classes seems to verify the statement. The report presented 
in this article shows that cheating is a problem which is widespread, impor- 
tant, and perhaps deserving of further study. 

In order to determine whether cheating during classroom examinations 
was a problem encountered by high school and junior high school teachers, 
the following question was recently asked of a number of teachers in 
California schools: 

“Do you have problems with cheating during examinations in your 
classes”? 

One hundred sixty high school and junior high school teachers selected 
at random (every fifth teacher listed in the superintendent’s school direc- 
tory of an entire county in California with a population of approximately 
200,000 inhabitants) were asked to answer the above question. Fifty-eight 
percent (93 teachers) returned the completed questionnaire. Of these, 8 
percent stated that they had no problems with cheating. Ninety-two per- 
cent reported that they had—in varying degrees—problems and difficulties 
with cheating during their classroom examinations. 

A further explanation about the word “problem” as used in this article 
is needed, The teachers were directed to answer “‘no problem” if they had 
found methods to prevent cheating by using different forms of examina- 
tions or other means in such a manner that copying or cheating was un- 
likely. However, if they had difficulties in spite of all devices used to pre- 
vent cheating, then they were asked to state that they had problems. 

In the second part of the questionnaire, the teachers were requested to 
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indicate on a given list or state—if not listed—the methods used to prevent 
or eliminate cheating during examinations in their classes. The following 
table presents the replies given to the second question, ‘““What methods do 


you use to prevent or eliminate cheating during examinations in your 
classes ?”’ 





Number of teachers 
who indicated using 
the method Percent 











Giving of failing or lower grade 52 
Placing of students in alternate seats 45 
Private talks with students who cheat 43 
Using different forms of examinations 39 
Sending of students who cheat to principal 

or counselor 
Giving of retest to students who cheat 
Giving talk on honesty 
Notifying parents of students who cheat 

(especially for repeated offenders) 





The above table indicates that the giving of a lower or failing grade 
was the most common, while notification of parents was the least used 
method to eliminate cheating during classroom examinations. 

Cheating during examinations is not a new problem. Studies' have 
shown that honesty is a relative thing. On different occasions, individuals 
are likely to change their standards. It is believed, however, that cheating 
is more common today than in previous years. Since 92 percent of the 
teachers indicated that they had problems with cheating, further efforts to 
determine possible solutions seem desirable. This article simply presents 
the facts as they were reported by the ninety-three teachers and gives a 
point of view on the matter, From the table shown above it can be seen 
that the teachers were aware of the problem and tried to overcome the 
incidence of dishonesty during examinations. 

Why do high school students cheat during examinations? Are they so 
concerned about obtaining good or higher grades that they must resort to 
dishonesty? Do they study so little that they cannot pass the examinations 
without cheating? Are they doing it just for fun? 

Some of the reasons often heard are: Everybody else is doing it, why 
not I? or I don’t want to be called “chicken.” 

Most high school and junior high school students know that any type 
of cheating—detected or undetected—is wrong. Yet they continue doing 
it month after month and year after year in spite of all the efforts of the 
teachers to eliminate dishonesty. And it appears that the incidence of 
cheating is not reduced, but on the contrary, seems to increase. 

This writer believes that the students’ parents—more than any other 
group of people—can help reduce the cheating problem in our schools. 


1 See, for an example, Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May, Studies in Deceit, New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 
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Most parents want their children to grow up to be honest citizens; they 
don’t want them to develop into cheaters. This being the case, they must 
assume the task, at least in part, of creating attitudes of honesty in their 
children. Perhaps the parents do not know that so many teachers have 
problems with cheating during examinations. It is felt that most parents, 
if informed, would co-operate to reduce the incidence of dishonesty. It is 
hoped that their influence will help to eliminate or reduce this unhealthy 
practice in our schools. 

In order to indicate how some of the teachers feel about this problem, 
remarks made by them are quoted verbatim in the following lines: 

“There seems to be an attitude that cheating is o.k., getting caught is a 
bad thing. 

“T have never before seen a group prone to cheating do it so openly 
and without sense of guilt or fear of being seen. Their standards of hon- 
esty are nil. 

“Cheating is not sufficiently frowned upon as a vice. The widespread 
tendency to cheat reflects a wider social evil. There is a feeling that what 
is wrong is what you can’t get away with.” 





SCHOOLS NEED MORE MONEY SAYS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MANUFACTURERS 


The National Association of Manufacturers has just issued a report that educational 
facilities are not keeping pace with the growth in population or with the rise in national 
income. Serious shortages of teachers and classrooms exist and “the situation is getting 
worse,” the NAM said. 

“Our schools need more money—what they get isn’t enough,” the association declared. 
“We are spending proportionately less of our income on schools today than we did in 1930 
and even then the schools were inadequately supported.” 

Reporting on a study of the public schools, the NAM said that the number of children 
entering schools is continuing to rise at a rapid rate, too few teachers are being trained, 
school construction is lagging behind needs, and tax support is not increasing at a suffi- 
ciently rapid rate. 

The study, made by a committee of educators and industrialists who worked with the 
NAM’s Education Department, showed that the public schools face even greater influxes 
of new pupils in the years ahead than in the years since the war. 








The People Must Decide 


By L. EDWIN HIRSCHI 





The needs of individual pupils can be diagnosed and effectively 
met with the knowledge and skill now available in education. Will tt 
be possible to put into effect what is now known? This is the question 
which Mr. Hirschi says the people must decide by the amount of re- 
sources they decide to spend upon education, Coming from Utah Mr. 
Hirchi is particularly sensitive to the problem of what can happen to 
teachers when there is a protracted drive to curtail educational ex- 
penditures. Mr. Hirschi is directing teacher at the Laboratory School, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. Prior to this he was a teacher 
and administrator in the schools of Idaho. He received the degree of 
M.A. from the University of Utah in 1942. 





. 

Education in the United States is at the crossroads. In all but a few 
states the situation is critical. It remains for the people of this country to 
decide which course shall be taken. If the American people are content to 
have their schools conducted as a part-time job by staffs who are forced 
to do far less than what they know to be the best, then these same people 
must be willing to accept the inevitable results. Most parents would hesi- 
tate to seek for themselves and their children the services of a surgeon who 
works part time as a carpenter and who admittedly uses obsolete practices 
and techniques. Are these same parents willing to accept an inferior job 
of teaching? 

For the first time in history the taxpayers of this country have been 
called upon to maintain, over an extended period of time, a major military 
budget. Taxes are high and relief in the foreseeable future unlikely. In 
an ever increasing effort to cut spending, are our public schools becoming 
a victim of, what may prove to be, false economy? 

The following summary of a case study points up the problem at hand 
in many of our tax-supported schools. The case is authentic with the ex- 
ception of such minor alterations as are necessary to avoid identification. 

John is a boy with many problems. He is an only child whose father 
died when he was three years old. His mother is manager of a flourishing 
business and has achieved high status among her associates. In his home 
John has had only the companionship of women. His mother and an elderly 
aunt have consistently held John’s scientist father before him as the ideal 
whose reputation and status he must perpetuate. John has long since re- 
volted against feminine domination. He has become bitter and unco-opera- 
tive in the home and manifests many of the characteristics of the “fight’’ 
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group whose fate, if no help is given, is only too well known by psychol- 
ogists. 

At the junior high school which John attends he openly boasts that 
his ambition is to give teachers a rough time. He is profane and loud- 
mouthed and prides himself in his ability to destroy a working atmosphere 
in any class situation by bluffing the teacher and mumbling under his breath 
to himself and others. He is the bully and front for a group of boys who 
themselves have a multiplicity of problems but who skillfully use John as 
their scapegoat. The members of this group are distrustful and suspicious 
of each other and their loyalties to one another are varying and shifty. Thus 
they do not find, within their own group, the security and comfort which is 
so necessary for normal growth. 

John is unable to think beyond the immediate situation. He wants to 
work only on those things which have current value and which will profit 
him individually. He is enthusiastic about scouting and is an Eagle Scout. 
He also likes shop and some sports. He loves the out-of-doors and speaks 
pleasantly of his summer experience on his uncle’s farm. 

John’s principal and teachers in junior high school are capable, con- 
scientious and professional people. Not only have they accumulated the 
above information concerning John but they have nich more including 
the results of a variety of tests and many detailed anecdotes of John’s be- 
havior in certain situations. Individually and collectively during the past 
year the staff has spent nearly fifty hours in case study, individual counsel- 
ing, and group guidance, on this particular case. All of this has been done 
simultaneously with many other similar cases and with the regular teaching 
and administrative duties. 

The staff does not look upon this type of work as extra or optional 
service. By and large they believe guidance and teaching are synonomous 
and that no worthwhile teaching has taken place until the student has 
changed for the better. They know that frustrated children are confused 
in their goals and objectives and are not willing to accept goals imposed 
by authoritarian adults. They have known long since that children with- 
out insight do not learn the things valued by society. They therefore work 
hard in helping students open the road to learning. They believe that any 
effort less than this is not worthy of the teaching profession. 

Only now, after a year and one-half of hard work, is the staff beginning 
to see results in John’s case. It has been a long and difficult job as are most 
problems of this kind. But the staff feels no good teacher or administrator 
should be content to do less than the situation requires. 

Only one obstacle stands in the way to their continuing this kind of 
teaching. Many of these teachers are faced with an extreme economic 
situation. They can no longer support their families on their teaching 
salaries. Unless they can receive appreciable salary increases in their pres- 
ent positions, they have three alternatives at their disposal: (1) They can 
move to areas where their profession is better paid, (2) They can leave the 
profession for more remunerative employment, (3) They can supplement 
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their present salaries through part-time employment outside their pro- 
fession. 

Because of a basic love for their profession and the fact that in many 
cases these teachers have deep roots in their communities, many will per- 
haps choose the last alternative. This action will undoubtedly hate serious 
repercussions in the educational institution in which they are employed. It 
means that John’s case and the many other cases, perhaps less spectacular 
but just as important, will no longer receive the thorough professional treat- 
ment which they require. Instead, in cases such as John’s, the home-room 
teacher will have neither the time nor the energy to carry through. Another 
John will likely be repeatedly “kicked out of class” until the principal in 
desperation will eliminate him from the school. From here it is a short way 
to delinquency, the reformatory, and the penitentiary. Worse yet is the 
fact that many other boys and girls with lesser problems will fail to find 
within such a school the help they need. Without help those withdrawn 
and quiet students who unlike John resort to “flight” rather than “fight,” 
might easily be on the road to psychosis and suicide. 

The problems are varied and complex in the business of teaching. Time 
and expertness are of the essence. There is no short or inexpensive way to 
work with children. The stresses and strains of modern living require that 
today’s boys and girls have increased guidance. The signs and symptoms 
of maladjustment have been identified and with increased time and facilities 
the expert teacher can do much to avoid disaster. Parents should be as 
enthusiastic in taking full advantage of the advancements in modern edu- 


cation as they have been in utilizing the new antibiotics and other recent 
developments in medicine. 





YOUTH FACE COMPETITIVE LABOR MARKET 


For the first time in nearly 15 years, young people leaving school in 1955 will enter a 
highly competitive job market. A total of 3,346,000 were estimated unemployed during the 
month of July—a steep increase over the generally low unemployment figures of recent 
years. Young workers, particularly in manufacturing, are feeling the pinch of the unem- 
ployment situation. In February, 1954, there were 550,000 fewer employed persons in the 
20- to 24-year-old age bracket than a year earlier. 

It is evident we are returning to the first period of “normalcy” that has existed in 
the job market since 1940. This focuses attention directly on the greatly increasing impor- 
tance of the counselor's job and stresses the need for stepped-up vocational guidance pro- 
grams. School counselors and administrators, looking for support for their guidance 
programs, should point out to parents and to the community that: 


” 


inexperienced workers are finding it increasingly difficult to get jobs; 

. youngsters with low seniority find it hard to keep jobs when lay-offs occur ; 

. though accustomed to the anyone-can-get-a-job era, young people, themselves, are 
asking increasingly for help in choosing jobs as well as finding them. 


—Lyle Spencer, Guidance Newsletter, September 1954. 





Pupils and Townspeople Attend Faculty 
Meetings in a Vallejo Junior High School 


By LEE Y. DEAN 





Following is a brief description of an interesting practice at the 
Franklin Junior High School in Vallejo. Lee Y. Dean, Principal, re- 
ports how both parents and pupils were encouraged to come to regular 
meetings of the faculty to assist with the planning of the work of the 
school. 





It has been the practice at Franklin Junior High School in Vallejo to 
have at some faculty meetings the participation of students, parents, and 
people from the community. Not to all faculty meetings are students in- 
vited. The faculty meetings are used primarily as in-service training to 
develop understandings and to create acceptance and appreciation for de- 
sirable practices in public education. The topic of Moral and Spiritual 
Values was explored. A committee of faculty members, students, parents, 
and representatives of the clergy planned this topic together. The com- 
plete exploration of the topic was held at three different times. 

At the first meeting the faculty, parents (about 25 in number ), students 
(about 40 in number ), the clergy ( Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant faiths), 
members of the Board of Education, and the superintendent of schools 
were present. The first meeting’s presentations were made by a Protestant 
minister and a Catholic priest. The topic they presented was ‘‘Moral and 
Spiritual Values in Public Education As I See It.’ Discussion for the 
remainder of the period was held and some questions were left unfinished 
until the next meeting. 

At the next meeting a panel composed of teachers, parents, and stu- 
dents was presented. The “why,” “what,” and “how to do it” were espe- 
cially emphasized by each. 

The third meeting was a discussion of the various parts. The meeting 
was closed with the feeling of a job well done. We must understand, plan, 
and give our very best to develop right thinking, right actions, and whole- 
some attitudes as goals in everything that is done. 

On another occasion on the topic we call ‘““This We Believe,” the parents, 
students, and others were invited in. The emphasis of this meeting was 
“what are we doing to help the individual child.””. Presentations were made 
by teachers representing the academic department, the physical education 
department, the music and arts department, student activities, and admin- 
istration. Everyone who took part felt that good came out of the meeting 
especially in understanding each other and what courses are desired. 
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The School Library: “Storehouse” or 
Co-ordinating Agency? 


By RUTH E, FLETCHER 





According to this article the librarians are on the march! The 
school librarian no longer fits into the niche of “keeper of books.” 
Ruth Fletcher is Librarian, Acalanes High School, Lafayette, Cali- 
fornia. She was formerly librarian for the high school and junior 
college in Porterville and has been active in the School Library As- 
sociation of California. She received the degree of B.A. from Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, in 1937. 





The school library often has been called the orphan of the school sys- 
tem. In some instances it still is. However, in an evaluation of its place 
today in the educational currictilum it may be safely stated that it is truly 
“engaging in new kinds of activities and using new methods which are 
enabling it to make phenomenal extensions of its educational services.” 

Criticisms of administrative staffs have been made by librarians be- 
cause of their seeming misunderstanding as to the essential purposes of 
the library. Often it has been completely overlooked except as an acces- 
sory to the school curriculum. This lack of perception was often evidenced 
by meager funds which held the library in a static position rather than one , 
of a growing organism, constantly refreshed by new ideas and materials. 
In many instances the person selected to “run” the library was a teacher 
or clerk because it was evident “that anyone can do it.” Therefore the 
professional status of the librarian suffered. In Contra Costa County 
today some librarians still spend only a part of the school day in the library. 
The dabbling of the county library in the school libraries was seen as per- 
fectly normal since there was no qualified person capable of selecting or 
processing library materials. 

All of these problems or misunderstandings may be compared to a “‘two- 
edged sword.” Much of the failure can be placed directly on the lack of 
public relations both in and out of the school by library groups. In an effort 
to assist in solving these situations, the Contra Costa School Library group 
meets monthly. This is a flexible organization composed of school librar- 
ians who meet to exchange ideas and help each other sclve their mutual 
problems through discussion as well as concrete action. It'is apparent today 
that a school librarian does not fit into the niche of a “keeper of books.” 

The library can act as a co-ordinating agency in the school. In addition 


1N.E.A. Toward a New Curriculum, p. 170. 
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to assisting students to gain an understanding of its many resources, which 
is the traditional service, it can be a service agency as well. Often the library 
is the ordering agency of the school for all printed materials. Through 
co-operation with various departments and department heads it can act as 
a consultant to enrich the educational program. Stimulation in the selec- 
tion of books and other printed materials can point the way for the develop- 
ment of a reading program which will emphasize reading for enjoyment 
as well as for obtaining information. Likewise reading for developing 
an appreciation and understanding of human behavior and relationships 
can be correlated with the cultivation of aesthetic tastes. The development 
of critical ability on the part of the individual student as well as the recog- 
nition of differences that stem from varied cultural backgrounds are other 
products of such a program. 

The library can decentralize its services to provide shop or vocational 
libraries where they are most needed, in the actual shops and vocational 
classes, while maintaining vocational literature and a classified vocational 
file in the central library. It can assist in the counseling and orientation 
of new students by helping them become at ease in familiar surroundings, 
and hence help them lose that sense of not belonging to the group. This 
method of orientation is often implemented in a Freshman library train- 
ing program. Finally, an awareness of the opportunities available to each 
student is established through democratic associations in the library. 

The community of school students tends to transfer its interests to 
the community at large. Thus the library becomes a co-ordinating agency 
for the adult educational program. Many ramifications will stem from its 
cultural services, which are available to the community. A radio program 
drawing on the whole community as well as the school for possible person- 
nel is one phase. (In Porterville the junior college and high school library 
students, with the aid of the general student body, broadcast a bimonthly 
radio program of 15 to 30 minutes in co-operation with the public library). 

The school library may assist the community members in the estab- 
lishment of needed library services where no public library exists. Book- 
mobiles have often proven of value, especially in rural communities. Re- 
cently our library was asked to aid in drafting a plan of action to help a 
nearby community set up a local library. Thus the school library becomes 
the functional base of a problem-centered community group. 

At times the school librarian has been accused of being too aggressive. 
This is quite a change from the passive role of the past. This so-called ag- 
gressiveness is not based on a craving for personal prestige but rather a 
desire to obtain the best materials and services for the students and faculty 
of the school. The failure to communicate this idea of service has resulted, 
in some measure, in a lack of understanding that the school library can 
have a dynamic influence on the personality development of the individual 
student and the whole educational curriculum. 








“Area-ism” and Differentiation of Function 


in Higher Education 
By H. H. SEMANS and T. C. HOLY 





In recent years, the system of higher education has been undergo- 
ing most critical scrutiny by the legislature. The two authors of this 
article are currently devoting their full energies to the preparation of 
a report based on careful study of the problem. They point to the 
growing need for a division of labor among the colleges and universi- 
ties and the impossibility of every institution serving all of the needs 
for higher education in its geographical area. This will have impor- 
tant bearing upon the program of junior college education in Cali- 
fornia. 

H. H. Semans is Specialist in Higher Education, California State 
Department of Education. He was formerly Dean of Liberal Arts, 
California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo. He received 
the degree of Ph.D. from University of Southern California in 1948. 
T. C. Holy is Special Consultant in Higher Education for University 
of California. He and Dr. Semans constitute the “Joint Staff for the 
Liaison Committee of the University Regents and the State Board of 
Education” which has been charged by the Legislature of California 
to restudy the needs of higher education in California. 





As the total needs for higher education are studied, two basic concepts 
concerning functions of colleges and universities develop. These concepts, 
for the purposes of this article, are labeled “area-ism’” and differentiation of 
function, 

“ Area-ism’’ is defined as the concept that any given institution of higher 
learning is to meet most, if not all, post high school educational needs of a 
more or less vaguely defined geographic area. 

Differentiation of function means that the higher education needs of a 
given geographic area are met by distributing the needed functions among 
the various institutions and types of institutions within the area. These con- 
cepts are in conflict and any resolutiorr of the conflict will have to be found 
in maintaining a proper balance between the two. 

Competition for dollars to support higher education and the growing 
market for college graduates have caused, among other factors, a closer 
examination of the purposes of the various institutions of higher learning, 
especially when there are several such institutions serving the same area. 
Part of the problem is produced by currently falling enrollments which are 
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bringing tuition income, especially of private colleges and universities, be- 
low the level of optimum staff and facility maintenance. This fact has 
caused some institutions to seek some way to increase the scope, character, 
and quality of offerings in order to attract a fair share of the:tuition, en- 
dowments, and students. Likewise, increasing costs have catised legisla- 
tures, regents, and boards of trustees of publicly supported junior colleges, 
state colleges and universities to ask their administrators to state more 
sharply their concept of the purposes of the institutions they administer 
and how these purposes fit into the total pattern of higher education in a 
state or area of a state. 

Concrete evidence of this concern is found in the fact that the 1953- 
1954 California Legislatures voted $112,200 for a two-year survey of 
higher education in California. The survey was requested by the Legis- 
lature because of the belief that there were unnecessary overlapping func- 
tions and perhaps undesirable inequalities in levels of support and service 
among the sixty junior colleges, the eleven state colleges, and the state uni- 
versity with its eight campuses. Some private colleges and universities in 
the state had also indicated to the Legislature concern about competition 
from publicly supported institutions through the sponsoring of a bill on the 
study of unit costs in public and private colleges and universities. 

Historically, “area-ism’’ has been the predominating concept in higher 
education. The reason is that there have been and still are pressures from 
potential students in an area to have any institution offer whatever the stu- 
dents express a desire to take. And for many students, propinquity is one 
of the major factors which determines who in the area shall go to college. 
In this sense all institutions are regional insofar as they meet these needs, 
but the increase of specialization and its attendant costs has limited what a 
given college can offer and this has forced some students to go outside a 
given area for certain kinds of educations. Naturally faculties and admin- 
istrators look on this local demand as a good justification for additional 
funds to add or expand particular programs to meet all the needs of the 
area, Pushed to an absurd length it would mean a law school, medical col- 
lege, or engineering college in every area of the state. Obviously, this would 
so disperse the funds available for higher education that reasonably effi- 
cient oprations would be impaired. And in many legislative sessions there 
are introduced bills authorizing new collegiate institutions which collec- 
tively would do just that. 

‘“Area-ism’’ was possible in the early days because there was more 
homogeneity in collegiate education in facilities, method, and curricula. 
Each college or university carried on about the same program largely 
through the use of books and lectures. Libraries, while expensive enough 
even in those days, do not compare with the cost of research in atomic phys- 
ics, cancer, or even with laboratory equipment in engineering and other 
scientific fields. Also, earlier, the scope of higher education was more 
limited—liberal arts, law, theology, and more recently medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, and education. Now there have been added schools of social 
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work, public health, business administration, world trade, journalism, and 
nursing; colleges of music, engineering, agriculture, architecture, veteri- 
nary medicine, and commerce ; and major occupational curricular of four 
and five years length in laboratory techniques, police work, and wildlife 
management, to mention a few. The advancement of knowledge in these 
various areas of specialization has forced the extension of the formal 
schooling period in order that students going through will have attained 
minimum proficiencies. 

These pressures have forced the differentiation of function concept to 
the fore. The importance of this concept is further emphasized as the spe- 
cialized functions such as medical schools, engineering colleges, and gradu- 
ate schools become more expensive, and their endowments support actually 
smaller percentages of the total costs of higher education. Not even large 
universities could or probably should try to have outstanding programs in 
all the fields of learning. Smaller institutions have an even more difficult 
problem in deciding what outstanding programs they can develop and main- 
tain on budgets that are not keeping up with the rising costs and increasing 
quantities of knowledge some of which takes expensive equipment to teach, 
with additional expensive equipment if there is to be a graduate research 
program. This is coming at a time when the increasing complexities of 
American life are requiring more personnel with graduate work. 

There are at least two courses of action which higher education may take 
as it is forced to move along the continuum from “area-ism” toward dif- 
ferentiation of function. The first is an opportunistic, competitive one 
which allows each institution to go ahead in any fields which the pressures 
of communities and faculties demand, and the ability of the administrators 
to get funds, allow. This means that unless there is a great, unexpected 
upsurge in the financial support of higher education, there will probably 
be many mediocre competing programs in some fields ; a dearth of programs 
in the more expensive fields such as medicine, veterinary science, engineer- 
ing; and a gradual elimination of the financially weaker institutions who 
are making some pioneer contributions in certain areas of higher educa- 
tion. This is really a clinging to “area-ism”’ (or to regionalism, as it is fre- 
quently called) and is a course of action resulting from taking no other 
action. ' 

The second course of action is to ascertain from time to time what the 
total needs in higher education are; to assess also the present facilities both 
public and private* ; and to agree on some planned program of expansion, 
contraction, and support as the facts indicate. This procedure involves a 
consideration of the relationship of public and private institutions. In 
such discussions it is well to remember that the history of public subsidy 
would indicate that if private institutions are to remain independently 
administered, they should remain privately financed. Therefore, any plan 
for an orderly co-ordinated development of higher education within a 


* These have been more accurately defined as public institutions, independently admin- 
istered, and privately financed. 
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state or areas of a state will have to take into consideration the private 
institutions located therein. Furthermore, the writers believe that the ex- 
tension of publicly supported institutions to the degree that the continued 
operation of private ones long in existence and seemingly serving their 
communities well is jeopardized, is not in the public interest. The sound- 
ness of this co-operative planning has been demonstrated in the south and 
it also received further consideration in the proposal by the Western Gov- 
ernors’ Conference for co-operative development of the more expensive 
professional schools.* 

Beside the programs of co-operative planning mentioned above, there 
have been made some rough beginnings toward differentiation of function 
by type of institution of higher learning. In California, for example, the 
Legislature has adopted policies on several points which follow. Junior 
colleges are to include lower division courses for transfer to upper divisions 
of four-year colleges and universities ; they are to offer curricula leading to 
personal, civic, and occupational competencies requiring not longer than 
two years in which to attain acceptable proficiency. State colleges, by 
statute, are primarily teacher education institutions, but are also authorized 
to offer curricula leading to personal, civic, and occupational competencies 
requiring four and five years in which to attain acceptable proficiency. 
While the statutes do not specifically so state, it is believed that liberal arts 
offerings should make a planned rather than a fortuitous contribution to 
these objectives of the curricula. The university has historically filled a 
wide range of needs of higher education, but with the development of the 
junior colleges, and the state colleges, the university is being asked to con- 
centrate on academic and research pursuits which will continue to push out 
the frontiers of knowledge. The graduate professional schools, with the 
exception of teacher education, are also a function regarded as the particular 
province of the university. 

Private colleges and universities, probably in part because of their inde- 
pendence from legislative inquiry, until more recently have not been forced 
to state their objectives quite so specifically in relation to those of other 
segments of higher education. They are, however, making special contribu- 
tions through their experimentation in method and curricula for which pub- 
lic funds would not be available as venture capital. They also in many in- 
stances are emphasizing the religious values in higher education to an ex- 
tent not possible in publicly supported institutions. 

No present day discussion of higher education would be complete with- 
out some reference to general education. For the purposes of this article 
the discussion will be limited to pointing out the writers’ belief that general 
education is the unifying element in all phases of higher education. If gen- 
eral education is defined as education for better performance in the life 
activities common to all members of society regardless of their fields of 
specialization, it becomes apparent that there will be some similar activities 


* Western Governors’ Conference, Western Regional Co-operation in Higher Educa- 
tion. The Council of State Governments, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 29 pp. 
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in all public and private junior colleges, four-year colleges and universities. 

Engineers, doctors, mechanics, and business personnel as well as others 
all need to know among other things how to make a home; how to rear 
children ; how to protect themselves against various types of enemies such 
as disease, war, and poverty ; how to define group policies, and enforce codes 
of conduct; how to distinguish fact from opinion; how to care for the 
“unable” members of society; how to profit from recreational activities ; 
and how to adjust to the great mysteries of the universe. Courses making 
planned and conscious contributions to these objectives should be found in 
all curricula so that there can be leadership in meeting the individual and 
social needs common to all. The individual needs may best be attained by 
some variation to meet individual differences, but there needs to be an edu- 
cation common to all to meet society’s need for stability. 

A return from that which is common to all segments of higher educa- 
tion to the differentiation of function in higher education, brings up the 
problem of how all those agencies laboring in the vineyard of higher educa- 
tion are to work most effectively together. Each state or region will have to 
answer this question in the light of local conditions. The writers will de- 
scribe in another article scheduled to appear in the Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion some efforts in co-ordinating publicly supported higher education with 
particular emphasis on California. Certainly no oligarchy of experts is 
envisioned, but rather a conference of representatives of the segments of 
higher education which are affected by decisions, working together to make 
the decisions. There will be conflicts of interest which through communica- 
tion and interaction will have to lead individuals and groups to make the 
internal adjustments necessary to produce the greatest good for the great- 
est number, 

The expected doubling of enrollments in higher education in some states 
by 1965 will lessen some problems, especially those of decreasing income 
from tuition, but in their places will be perhaps larger problems of how to 
finance expansion of facilities, how to double college faculties and maintain 
the high quality of their collective scholarship and teaching ability, and how 
to counsel with this army of students to the end that each understands the 
particular emphasis of the various types of higher education and how each 
may serve the student’s best interests and abilities. 

The forces driving higher education along the continuum from “area- 
ism” toward differentiation of function are compelling. Educators need 
to take a realistic view on the strength of these forces which may cause 
either cohesion or division in higher education depending on the attitude 
with which college administrators meet them. Unless the administrators 
and faculties put their various “houses in order” and develop a united and 
co-ordinated front several results may ensue. 

1. Extreme competition may divide higher education into several 
camps fighting among themselves and thus becoming easy targets 
for critics of education. 

Other agencies and programs, better co-ordinated and competing 
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for public and private funds will receive support until the repre- 

sentatives of higher education can “get together and make up their 

minds on what they really need.” 

The demands for funds for elementary and secondary schools will 

receive precedence because their needs are more clearly defined and 

presented to the lay legislator and benefactor. 

The administrative initiative (and with it a slice of academic free- 

dom) in higher education may pass from the hands of educators 

into the hands of laymen who decide which collegiate functions 
shall flourish and which shall die on the vine for lack of support 
because of “unnecessary duplication.” 

Unless through a co-ordination of facilities and programs the total 

needs for higher education as it is defined in a changing society 

are met in a balanced manner, there may develop with public and 
private support other agencies to take over some of the functions 
of higher education. For example, there may develop collegiate 
counterparts of the National Youth Administration or the Civilian 

Conservation Corps. 

Too great a differentiation of function may result in: 

(a) A weakening of the general education programs which would 
be overshadowed by large specialized programs in individual 
institutions ; and 

(b) A denial of educational opportunity for the talented student 
living in a less densely populated area, because the specializa- 
tion of his choice is offered only at a great distance from his 
home. Scholarships would mitigate this handicap considerably. 

Doubled enrollments in higher education in many areas in the next 
ten years will cause, if there is a prolonged clinging to the “area- 
ism” concept, the total capital outlay and support costs to reach 
proportions which will so frighten supporters that they will give 
up seriously trying to meet the needs of higher education. Even 
under the best conditions of co-ordinated planning support may 
be minimum if not very inadequate in the future. 


It is the opinion of the writers that all those concerned with determin- 
ing the future developments in higher education must now face squarely 
the consequences of following a policy of “area-ism” or differentiation of 
function in higher education and seek actively and co-operatively to find 
the proper niche along the way between “‘area-ism” and differentiation of 
function. As higher education moves along that course, the problems will 
not be less, but different. Thus today’s college and university personnel 
have as great an opportunity for leadership as that of any other generation. 








A Significant Conference on 


Vocational Education 


By MELVIN L. BARLOW 





All secondary administrators and many teachers will want to at- 
tend the National Conferénce of the American V ocational Association 
in San Francisco in December. This date coincides with the celebra- 
tion of the 100th Anniversary of Vocational Education in California. 

The theme of Dr. Barlow's article is how to make attendance at 
a conference of maximum benefit. Dr. Barlow is Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Teacher Training, California State Department of 
Education, Associate Professor of Education, University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, and a consultant editor for the Journal. He received 
the degree Ed.D. from U.C.L.A. in 1949. 





Educators attend more meetings than anybody—more, that is, if one 
does not consider the physicians, the Elks, the carpenters, the engineers, 
and hundreds of other occupational groups, who collectively attend 16,000 
to 18,000 conferences each year. Scientific, civic, social, or educational 
progress seems to depend to a large extent upon meetings and conferences 
of the persons concerned with setting the pace or changing the course of 
events in any particular field. ““Mr. Blank is in a conference” is almost a 
standard American joke which is giving way only partially to “Mr. Blank 
is in the field!’ when the clerical staff cannot provide a specific location for 
Mr. Blank. 

School administrators will affirm that attendance at conferences or 
meetings is far from being a joke, for it is by this process that they are 
able to exchange educational ideas with colleagues which in effect pave 
the way for educational improvement in their local responsibility. Even 
the school administrator who has unquestionable evidence that his school 
operates at maximum efficiency will reserve the right to hear from other 
school administrators, because he knows they may have ideas or may have 
tried experiments which have proved successful. It is only by keeping 
“tuned in” that he can maintain his position of superiority. Unlike the 
master’s degree candidate who said that he knew his thesis was original 
because he hadn’t read a thing, the successful school administrator is ec- 
lectic in his administrative practices. He borrows continuously from other 
administrators and shares in return his administrative experiences. 

Sut you can’t go to every conference. It is virtually impossible for the 
average educator to attend the meetings of the professional organizations 
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in which he holds membership. So, it is necessary that he select with some 
degree of caution the meetings he and members of his staff will attend. 
‘Limitations often occur because of a limited amount of money (or the 
complete lack of it) which can be devoted to attendance at professional 
meetings. Selection is therefore made in relation to the value of the meet- 
ing to the school. 

Every now and then a national meeting is held in California which is 
significant for the continuous development of secondary education in 
California. Such a meeting is that of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion in San Francisco, December 3-7, 1954. The AVA meeting will pro- 
vide satisfaction for a wide range of education interests. A special effort 
has been made to set aside Saturday, December 4, as General Adminis- 
trators Day. 

Vocation—what a person does to earn a living—is the concern of every 
educator. Vocation quite probably requires more consideration in edu- 
cation than we have provided thus far. Keller says of occupation, “It is 
the most occupying of all of our activities.”” It may be an unhappy thought 
for the secondary school student, but whether he likes it or not there is 
some degree of evidence to indicate that eventually he will have to go to 
work. He will earn his living in one of 40,000 or more occupations. Al- 
though vocation in its basic aspects is the concern of all persons and all 
jobs, we have become accustomed to the idea that vocational education is 
concerned primarily with the fields of agriculture, business and distributive 
education, homemaking, and the trades and industries. This represents a 
narrow point of view, though not quite so narrow when one recalls that 
most of the people who earn a living, perhaps 90 percent, do so in occupa- 
tions which are the concern of these fields. Although secondary schools 
do not offer a wide variety of specific educational experiences which will 
lead directly to an entry occupation, we cannot escape the responsibility 
which education as a whole must accept—that of assisting the student to 
find his vocation. 

Unfortunately we have among us persons who feel that some areas of 
education are good and others not so good. This incites each area of 
education to fight for a share of the curriculum and in effect places the 
various areas of education in conflict with each other. It has always been 
rather difficult to evaluate an area of education on the basis of the subject 
matter content of that area alone. The student ought to figure rather prom- 
inently in the picture somewhere. Then again, there is a wide variety of 
understanding concerning various educational topics such as “‘general edu- 
cation.” Some educators seem to have the impression that general educa- 
tion consists of subject matter areas—which it does not—instead of certain 
goals which education seeks to achieve—which it does. All of these items 
and many others make it imperative that school administrators attend meet- 
ings to share their educational understandings. The relationship of vo- 
cational education in the curriculum of the secondary school and the asso- 
ciated vocational guidance activities are the featured topics of General 
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Administrators Day. This is a meeting the school administrator can ill 
afford to miss. 

It is interesting to note that:the AVA Convention in San Francisco 
will mark the centennial of vocational education in California. On De- 
cember 11, 1854, a group of men met in the City Tax Collector’s office in 
San Francisco to plan the formation of the San Francisco Mechanics’ In- 
stitute. The object of the Institute was “the establishment of a library, 
reading room, the collection of a cabinet, scientific apparatus, works of art, 
and for other literary and scientific purposes.” For the next half century 
the Institute engaged in activities of particular value to mechanics and ap- 
prentices, conducted classes, and was of general influence in the develop- 
ment of education in California. Today the Institute’s library facilities 
provide a wealth of information of value for educational research. Pri- 
vate vocational schools were established in San Francisco in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, and the State Superintendents of Public Instruc- 
tion called to the attention of educators the need and value of vocational 
education as a public school responsibility. The ery for the “new” educa- 
tion in the public schools was taken up in editorials of the newspapers and 
in feature articles of magazines. The proponents of vocational education 
appeared from every quarter—the pulpit, the school, industry and agri- 
culture, and the home. 

Shortly after the turn of the century, Alexis F. Lange, a teacher of 
Latin, and later dean of the School of Education at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, exerted leadership in promotional activities in voca- 
tional education. By 1914 the State Department of [Education had ap- 
pointed one of its three commissioners of education, Edwin R. Snyder, as 
Commissioner of Industrial and Vocational Education. The Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917 and subsequent acts, including the George-Barden 
Act of 1946, have stimulated the growth and development of vocational 
education in California. California enrolled 259,726 students in the voca- 
tional programs for the school year ending in June, 1953. This was 8.4 
percent of the total enrollment in the United States. Compared with all of 
the states, California was fourteenth in enrollment in agriculture, second 
in homemaking, first in distributive occupations, and first in trade and 
industrial education. 

To return to the original proposition of how a secondary school prin- 
cipal can benefit from attendance at a conference, the national meeting of 
the American Vocational Association can be used as an example. The 
need for pre-planning which includes time and financial arrangements is 
obvious. In addition, for the AVA Convention, the administrator should 
know the exact status of his vocational program and the direction of trends 
in his school. He should go to the conference with rather definite problems 
for which he needs answers or upon which he desires discussion. The 
superintendent and the board should be aware of the specific mission in- 
volved in attendance at the conference. He should select the meetings 
which will help him solve his problems and make special effort to talk with 
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individuals from other schools whose experience and opinions will help 
point the way. He should listen to both sides of the question and not limit 
his interest to just what he wants to hear. Finally, he should write a report 
for the superintendent and the board describing the convention activities. 
He should include in the report solutions to his special problems, based 
upon the conference experiences, whether or not the indicated solutions are 
the ones he would prefer. He should make recommendations to the super- 
intendent and board and include his own interpretation of the applicability 
of conference conclusions to his local conditions. Dorothea Sullivan sum- 
marizes this important phase of attending a conference as follows: 


“You may have thought the conference itself was the climax of your 
responsibilities. Actually, the success of a group meeting can be measured 
only by what happens afterward. Since the goal of any good conference 
is change and action, your local unit will benefit in direct ratio to what you 
bring home to it. The inspiration, information, and practice in new ways 
you have received were never intended for you alone.” 


The AVA and affiliated organizations will provide for discussions in 
many fields, such as the following: technical education ; safety education ; 
administration of vocational and practical arts education; international 
education ; academic teachers in vocational schools ; administration, super- 
vision, and teacher education in agriculture, business, homemaking, in- 
dustrial arts, distributive, trade and industrial; and vocational guidance. 
The activities of the “Ship,” which sponsors the commercial and educa- 
tional exhibits, are an important part of the conference and should not be 
overlooked. Many of the activities are scheduled over a week end for the 
convenience of busy school administrators. General Administrators Day, 
on Saturday, December 4, has been organized especially to help solve the 
perplexing problems of relationships of vocational education to other areas 
of education. The secondary school principal can find new points of view 
and may even find that many educational goals are achieved in a vocational 
program which is properly taught, co-ordinated, supervised, and admin- 
istered. 


1 Dorothea F, Sullivan, How to Attend a Conference (New York Association Press, 
1954), p. 57. 








Current Materials and Events in Musie 
Education 


By CHESTER W. MASON* 


NEWS ITEMS 
1955 CALIFORNIA—WESTERN Music Epucators’ CONFERENCE 

The California—Western Division of the Music Educators’ National 
Conference will hold its biennial conference in Berkeley, April 3, 4, 5, and 
6, 1955. Meetings will be held in the beautiful Berkeley Memorial Audi- 
torium with the Shattuck Hotel acting as headquarters. 

All conference high school groups are being organized for the Berke- 
ley conference. Mark Hindsley, famous band director of the University 
of Illinois, will direct the band; Guy Fraser Harrison, director of the Okla- 
homa Symphony, will direct the orchestra; and Wayne Hertz from Central 
Washington College of Education will work with the chorus. High school 
musicians from Arizona, Nevada, and Utah as well as from California 
will be provided with one of their outstanding musical experiences through 
playing and singing under these fine directors. E. Rollin Silfies, supervisor 
of instrumental music in Oakland, California, is the co-ordinating chair- 
man for these organizations. 

Outstanding speakers will be on hand to discuss all phases of music 
education. One of the best known is Lilla Belle Pitts who comes from 
Teachers College of Columbia University to present a series of elementary 
and junior high school workshop demonstrations. 

The host city convention chairman is Dr. Thomas Nelson, superintend- 
ent of the Berkeley City Schools. George McGinnis, assistant superin- 
tendent in Berkeley, is acting as directing chairman. 


KIMBER Music AWARDS 


The annual Kimber Music Award is to be expanded this year to in- 
clude two additional music awards. The original Kimber instrumental 
award of $5,000 for a pianist, violinist, or cellist will be continued. Young 
California musicians that have not reached their nineteenth birthday prior 
to March 1, 1955, are eligible. Application may be made through school 
music instructors affiliated with the California Music Educators’ Associa- 
tion and the State Music Festivals, or the local chapter of the California 
Federation of Music Clubs. Final auditions have been tentatively set for 
May 29, 1955. 

The Charles M. Dennis Vocal Award is new this year. It is also spon- 
sored by Mr. Kimber and will be granted on the same basis as the instru- 


* Supervisor of Music Education, San Jose City Schools, and Consultant Editor for 
the Journal. 
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mental award. $2,000 has been set aside for the vocal student chosen in 
May. 

Mr. Kimber has also established a new $1,000 cash award for the 
California music educator who, in the judgment of the California Music 
Educators’ Association Board, has made the greatest contribution to Cali- 
fornia music education during the 1954-55 school year. This award has 
been named the Frank Mancini Award and will be accompanied by a gold 
recognition medal. 


RECENT MATERIALS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 
Junior High School Music 


Keys to Teaching Junior High School Music, Harriet Nordholm and 
Ruth V. Bakewell, copyright 1953, Paul A. Schmitt Music Co. This book, 
a companion to Keys to Teaching Elementary School Music, develops spe- 
cific music units with specific song and record titles plus audio-visual aids 
given with exact page number and source. This material is for the general 
classroom music program in the seventh and eighth grades. Short chapters 
on elective groups, assembly sings, programs and public performances along 
with lists of films, records, and song materials make up the remainder of 
the book. : 

Guiding Junior High School Pupils in Music Experiences, Andrews 
and Leeder, published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., provides a rather complete 
exposition of music education in the junior high school. These two, along 
with Music Participation in. the Secondary School by the Krones and pub- 
lished by Kjos Music Co., Choral Teaching at the Junior High School Level 
by Genevieve A. Rorke, published by Hall & McCreary Company, and 
Robert Rath’s Master’s thesis, Vocal Music in the Junior High School ob- 
tainable from the Stanford Library, can be of great help to the educator 
interested in junior high school music problems. 


Music Books for Your High School Library 


A list of music books and recordings of special interest to the general 
high school student rather than the music major is being compiled at the 
Carlmont High School in Belmont, California, by Gerald E. Einarsson, 
head of the Carlmont music department. Copies may be obtained by writ- 
ing Mr. Einarsson. 

Music Throughout the World by Marian Cotton and Adelaide Brad- 
burn, published by C. C. Birchard, is described as “A course in understand- 
ing and appreciation based on the music of many countries.” The authors 
of this book have taken a slightly different approach to the history of music 
by tracing in a chapter the musical development of each country. It is 
interestingly presented and includes a chapter on American popular music. 
It is written for high school students and music appreciation courses. 

Song Session, community song book published by Remick Music Cor- 
poration, is another addition to the growing list of community song collec- 
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tions and provides a significant number of songs available previously only 
as sheet music. 

Time and the Winds by Frederick Fennell, published by G. Leblanc 
Company, Enosha, Wisconsin, is the most recent title in the Leblanc Ed- 
ucational Series. In an easy flowing style, Mr. Fennell, conductor at the 
Eastman School of Music, has written a short history of the use of wind 
instruments in the orchestra, band, and wind ensemble. The book should 
prove of value to students of band and orchestra from the high school level 
on up. 

The Trumpet and the Drum by John Philip Souza, 1886, is one instruc- 
tion book for trumpet and drum written by the March King. It has been 
reprinted from the original by W. F. Ludwig Co, Its thirty pages of bugle 
instruction, calls and exercises, thirty-six pages of drum instruction with 
twenty-one drum rudiments and exercises, and forty-eight pages of drum 
and bugle marches are photostatically copied into a pocket-sized book. This 
is a book that every Souza admirer would enjoy owning. 

Teaching Music By Television and Radio is a report of the MENC 
Committee on Television-Radio (1952-54). It is available from the Music 
Educators National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 
Edited by Richard C. Berg, committee chairman, the report costs 30 cents. 


Recordings 


L’ Anthologie Sonore is now being issued on long playing (334% RPM) 
records by the Haydn Society, 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston 16, Massa- 
chusetts. These recordings give a comprehensive and accurate search into 
music from the ninth to the nineteenth centuries. It is an authoritative 
series formerly available in limited quantities on shellac (78 RPM) records. 
The new series is much more easily stored and will cost $3.70 per record if 
ordered on a subscription basis. At present only ten of the thirty-five rec- 
ords are available. Additional records are mailed and billed as they are 
reproduced, Continuing research and discovery of valuable and historic 
manuscripts will make additions to this fine collection possible. The Haydn 
Society should be congratulated for reissuing this fine collection of musical 
examples showing the development of music from the ninth century. 

Vocal Students’ Practice Aid Records, Box 209, Madison Square Sta- 
tion, New York 10, N.Y., are recordings to help vocal students learn spe- 
cific art songs, sacred songs, and operatic arias. Each song is recorded 
three times in its entirety. The metody alone is played on the piano with 
spoken aids for accurate time and correct entrances. The melody is played 
on an instrument while the piano plays the accompaniment to familiarize 
the student with the melody-accompaniment relationship. The piano ac- 
companiment is played alone to allow the student to sing the song with 
accompaniment. 

Standard interpretations are used from recognized standard editions 
and recorded in published keys. 
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Test oF MUSICALITY 

Dr, George H. Kyme of the University of California Education De- 
partment has developed a music test to identify musical students from less 
musical students. The test was worked out empirically in the manner of 
the Stanford Binet. Responses of the subjects were compared to responses 
of known musicians. 

It is a test of aesthetic judgment in an attempt to determine the place 
musical taste plays in the assessment of musical capacity. Two or more 
performances of various types of music were played. The testee designated 
the performance of each selection which was most acceptable musically. 
Correlations ranging from .56 to .84 were secured when compared to 
music teachers’ ratings of the musicality of the 1,132 subjects tested. 

This is a new approach in music test construction. Many items were 
tried in building the test. Items retained in the test’s final form were those 
found to definitely separate the musical from the less musical student. 


H1-Fipetity TAPE RECORDING 


Ampex Model 600 and Amplifier Speaker System Model 620 provide a 
truly high quality tape recorder that is very portable. The unit is about the 
size of a large overnight carrying case (13 x 16x 8 inches) for the speaker 
and approximately the same for the recorder. It compares favorably with 
the heavier 401-A and will give outstanding results with music groups. 
This will be especialy true if the microphone is carefully selected. A micro- 
phone of the quality of the Electro-Voice Model 655 will show excellent 
results. This addition to tape recording will help all organizations make 
satisfactory reproductions for the Junior Red Cross International Re- 
cording project. Contact your local Junior Red Cross Chapter for details. 

Serlant Associates announce a new hi-fidelity portable tape recorder 
designed to produce professional results. It is the new model BR-1 and is 
an addition to their Concertone 1500 series. 

New high-fidelity tapes have been announced by both Audio Devices, 
Inc., and Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, makers of 
Scotch Magnetic Tape. The new Audiotape is called “Mylar,” the new 
Scotch tape is called “Extra Play.” Although these new tapes are thinner, 
they are stronger and coated with a thinner magnetic coating which due to 
its high potency extends the high frequency range appreciably. These new 
tapes offer the same recording time found on approximately one and a half 
reels of standard tape, higher frequency, and greater tear strength, suggest- 
ing at least fair immunity to rough handling—a boon to schools. 








Activities of the State Science Committee 
By MARIAN W. HODGE* 


Improvement in the basic science instruction for secondary pupils has 
long been the concern of science teachers, curriculum co-ordinators, and 
administrators. The traditional science offerings designed to qualify the 
high school graduate for college entrance have generally been considered 
adequate to meet the particular need. Science instruction, however, for the 
majority of pupils who terminate their education at the twelfth grade or 
earlier has not been meaningful in terms of what the average individual 
needs to know about the impact of science in the modern world. Text- 
books and other materials suitable for the use of classes of terminal pupils 
have been inadequate and teachers have required a different type of train- 
ing from that which would prepare them to offer the kind of instruction 
needed by the pupils who will receive no further education beyond high 
school graduation. 

The California Secondary Curriculum Co-ordinators Association has 
appointed a state-wide committee with representation from the northern 
and the southern parts of the State to work on this problem. On the com- 
mittee are Junior and Senior High School teachers, curriculum co-ordi- 
nators, representatives from the teacher training institutions and the State 
Department of Education. 

Through the co-operation of the State Department of Education, the 
committee has had the opportunity to review the descriptions of Science 
offerings in the schools of California which were a part of the Principal’s 
October report for 1953. From these reports the committee is preparing 
for publication information concerning trends in Science Education and 
a description of unique or outstanding practices. The publication will be 
made available to science teachers and administrators to help them improve 
science instruction in their schools. 

During the coming year members of the State Science Committee plan 
to make further study of present outstanding practices, needs of students, 
and science concepts which should be included in a basic science course. 
From this effort will come further recommendations concerning ways in 
which the science program of our secondary schools may become more 
functional. The committee with its various sub-groups working in dif- 
ferent areas of the state hopes from its study to present for the science 
teachers of California a practical approach to the teaching of science which 
will have greater meaning for all pupils. 


* Director, Curriculum and Guidance, Whittier Union High School District, Whittier, 
California. 
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Symposium 


The Role of the Principal in Curriculum 
Development and Evaluation 


Introduction 





For three summers the California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators has sponsored week-long workshops designed 
to strengthen the educational program of the secondary school, thus 
implementing one of its most important responsibilities. The Journal 
carried reports of the work of the first two summers in the October 
1952 and the October and November 1953 issues. This month we 
report on the Summer 1954 workshops. Originally four workshops 
were scheduled, but only three finally materialized. The number of 
participants has risen steadily each year, until it is no longer possible 
to publish a complete list in the Journal. Nor ts it feasible to reproduce 
in full the deliberations of each workshop. Rather, we have selected 
some things from each workshop that would be of interest to teachers 
and administrators and would also give a flavor of what happened in 
the workshops. Complete, well-documented reports have been pre- 
pared for each of the workshops, and as long as the supply lasts, may 
be obtained from the directors of the workshops, whose names are 
listed in the following programs. 

After the workshops, a follow-up conference for evaluation and 
recommendation was held. The report of this group appears in the 
following pages. The Association at its meeting in Sacramento on 
October 1, 1954 voted to continue the program, with four workshops 
next summer devoted to the theme BUYING MORE WITH THE 
EDUCATION DOLLAR. 
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Program 


San Francisco State College 
August 24—27, 1954 


THEME: The Role of the Secondary School Administrator 
In Curriculum Development and Evaluation 


FIVE MAJOR PROBLEMS SUGGESTED FOR STUDY (As Se- 
lected Prior to Workshop by Administrators in Bay Area) 
What part or parts of the secondary school program should be “re- 
quired” of all students in a given school? 
What is a realistic way in which the principal can discharge his super- 
visory functions ? 
How does the administrator use evaluation techniques and instruments 
in appraising his total high school program? 
How do we adjust to handle individual differences and varying abili- 
ties ? 
How does the administrator plan, organize, and work with his staff, the 


students and the comraunity, in determining what his curriculum 
should be? 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 24 
8 :00— 9:30 a.m. Breakfast for consultants, leaders and recorders. 
Dr. J. Cecil Parker, Professor of Education, Univ. 
of Calif., and Workshop Summarizer 
REGISTRATION—Lobby, Education Building 
9 :30-11:45 OPENING GENERAL SESSION, Room 117 
Presiding: Dr. Edward H. Redford, Asst. Supt., 
San Francisco, and Workshop Chairman 
Preliminary Remarks: Dr. Frederic T. Shipp, Prof. 
of Educ., San Francisco State College, and Work- 
shop Co-ordinator 
Address: “The Role of The Administrator” 
Dr. Robert S. Gilchrist, Ass’t. Supt., Pasadena 
Workshop Procedure: Dr. Parker 
12:00— 1:30 pm. LUNCHEON: Faculty Dining Room 
Presiding: Dr. Kemp Frederick, Asst. Prin., Bal- 
boa High School, San Francisco 
Presentation: “How Should the Principal Spend 
His Time?” Mr. H. Curtis Davis, Asst. Supt., 
San Jose, and Chairman, CASSA Workshop 
Committee 


1:30— 3:45 FIRST GROUP SESSION 
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9 :00— 9:30 


9-30-12 :00 
12:00— 1:30 


*, 


1:30— 3:30 


9 :00— 9:30 


9-30-12 :00 
12 :00— 1:30 


1:30— 3:30 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 25 


a.m. GENERAL SESSION, Room 117: 


Summary, Dr. Parker 


SECOND GROUP DISCUSSION 


p.m. LUNCHEON: Faculty Dining Room 
Presiding: Mr. William N. McGowan, Executive 
Secy., CASSA 
Guests: Superintendents of Schools in Bay Area 
Presentation: ‘Modern Aspects of Evaluation” 
Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, Director, Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavior Sciences, Palo Alto 


PANEL and DISCUSSION on Evaluation: 
Room 117 
Mr. Donovan F. Cartwright, Principal, Tulare High 
School and Chairman, CASSA Evaluation Com- 
mittee 
Dr. Eugene F. Olson, Prin., Bancroft Jr. High 
School, Les Angeles 
Dr. Joe Smith, Assoc. Prof. of Education, 
San Francisco State College 
Dr. Morris Williams, Co-ordinator, Secondary Edu- 
cation, San Francisco 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 26 
am. GENERAL SESSION, Room 117: 
Summary, Dr. Parker 
THIRD GROUP SESSION 
pm. LUNCHEON: Faculty Dining Room 
Presiding: Mr. Eugene Mushilitz, 
Bureau of Secondary Education, 
State Department of Education 
Presentation : 
“Education for All American Youth ?” 
Dr. Edward H. Redford, Asst. Supt., 
San Francisco 
FOURTH GROUP SESSION 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 27 


9:00-10:30 am. FIFTH GROUP SESSION 


10:45-—12 :00 


CLOSING GENERAL SESSION, Room 117 
Summary by Dr. Parker 
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Program 


Long Beach State College 
June 28—July 1, 1954 


MONDAY, JUNE 28 
8 :00— 9:00 a.m. Registration in ’49er Theater 
9 :00— 9:30 Opening General Session 
William (Odie) Wright, Conference Chairman, 
Principal, Polytechnique High School, 
Long Beach 
Welcome: Dr. P. Victor Peterson, President, 
Long Beach State College 
Dr. J. Wesley Bratton, Dean of Educational 
Services and Summer Session 
“The Summer Session Program” 
Announcements and presentation of plans for 
the workshop 
9 :30-10:30 Speaker: Dr. Myron S. Olson, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Southern California 
Topic: “The Role of the Principal in Curriculum 
Development and Evaluation” 
10 :30—11 :00 Coffee Break 


11 :00—-12 :00 General Session, William O. Wright, Chairman 
Speaker: Donovan Cartwright, Chairman CASSA 
Committee on Evaluation 
Topic: 
“Appraising the Total High School Program” 
12:00— 1:30 p.m. Lunch 
1:30— 3:30 First group session 
3:30- 4:00 Meeting of Chairman ind Recorders 


4:00-— 5:30 Informal reception (no host) for participants and 
wives. Student Lounge 


TUESDAY, JUNE 29 
9 :00-10:00 a.m. General Session—William O. Wright, Chairman 
Summary report: Dr. Theron Freese, Summarizer 
Speaker; Gladys H. Groves, Director, Marriage 
and Family Council, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Topic: “Why Family Life Education” 


10 :00-10 :30 Coffee Break 
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10 :30—12 :00 
12:00— 1:30 p.m. 
1:30— 3:30 


9 :00-10:00 a.m. 


10 :00—10 :30 

10 :30—12 :00 

12:00— 1:30 p.m. 
1 :30— 3:30 


9 :00-10:00 a.m. 


10 :00—10 :30 
10 :30-12 :30 


12 :30— 3:00 p.m. 


Second Group Session 


Lunch 
Third Group Session 
Recorders turn in notes to Summarizer 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30 


General Session—William O. Wright, Chairman 
Summary of progress—Dr. Theron Freese 
Speaker: J. E. Hollingsworth, Dean, Business and 

Technology Division, Long Beach City College 
Topic: “How Adaptations can be made in the Cur- 
riculum to meet Individual Needs” 


Coffee Break 
Fourth Group Session 
Lunch 
Fifth Group Session 
Recorders turn in notes to Summarizer 


THURSDAY, JULY 1 


General Session—William O. Wright, Chairman 
Progress report—Dr. Theron Freese 
Speaker: Ragene A. Farris 
Topic: “A Critical Study of Curriculum Develop- 
ment and Co-ordination in Secondary Schools of 
Southern California” 
Coffee Break 
Sixth and Final Group Sessions 
Return with (1) General Conclusions and Questions 
for further study 
Lunch and closing general session— 
William C. Wright, Chairman 
Final Summary report—Dr, Theron Freese 
Speaker: Dr. Lawrence E. Vredevoe, Professor of 
Education, University of California at 
Los Angeles 
Topic: “Tidelands” 
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8 :45-— 9:30 a.m. 


9 :45-11 :30 


1:00— 3:00 p.m. 


9 :30-10:15 a.m. 


10:30-11 :45 


1:15- 3:15 p.m. 


9 :30-10:15 a.m. 


10 :30-11 :45 


1:15- 3:15 p.m. 


8 :00—-10:00 a.m. 


Program 


Los Angeles State College 
June 28—July 1, 1954 


MONDAY, JUNE 28 
Registration, Room 203, Social Arts Building 
Workshop Secretary, Dr. Jackson Mayers 
General Session 
Keynoter: Dr. Lawrence E. Vredevoe 
Topic: “Our Schools are Serving the Public: 
Our Proof” 


General Session 
Groups Meet 


TUESDAY, JUNE 29 
PTA Panel—Arranged by Dr. Ewing Konold and 
Kenneth E. Peters 
Topic: “What I Would Like Schools to Do for My 
Son and Daughter”’ 


Groups Meet 


Groups Meet 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30 
Panel arranged by Dr. Eugene F. Olson 
Topic: Using CASSA’s Evaluation Plan 
Groups Meet 


Groups Meet 


THURSDAY, JULY 1 


General Session 
Guest Speaker: Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard 
Topic: “The Outlook for Public Education” 





An Evaluation of the Workshops 





A committee of representatives from each of the summer work- 
shops, the State Department of Education and the Executive Com- 
mittee of CASSA met for two days, September 24-25, 1954 to eval- 
uate the workshops and to formulate recommendations for presenta- 
tion to the State Representative Council meeting in Sacramento. 
Following is the report of this group. These recommendations were 
presented in Sacramento and accepted as the basis for planning a con- 
tinuation of the program for 1955. 





Follow-up Planning 
Committee Report 


Stanford, September 24-25, 1954 


The workshops have proven to be very effective in stimulating con- 
sideration of pertinent problems of secondary education, at the grass roots 
level. This has been demonstrated by the documented success of three years 
of workshop programs. It’s time to ‘‘move on,” to embrace a larger goal, 
and new problems. In order to secure this intention, it is recommended 
that CASSA incorporate the workshop program as a continuing part of 
its many activities, and eventually give additional specific support and 
status to the program by placing tt as a regular item of the Association 
budget. 

It is recommended that CASSA sponsor four workshops this summer, 
1955, the planning and administration to be handled in the same manner 
as they have been in the past. With the assistance of foundation funds and 
the state colleges, it is hoped that the programs can be self-supporting, but 
it is recommended that CASSA guarantee support of operating budgets 
for each workshop. 

The content and program of the workshops should be drawn from the 
vital affairs and problems of CASSA and secondary education in Cali- 
fornia. Jt is recommended that chairmen of key CASSA committees be 
invited to participate as members of a policy-making committee to identify 
and study over-all problems in order to co-ordinate the activities of the 
various committees and plan the program for the summer workshops. 

It is recommended that the theme for the 1955 summer workshops be: 
BUYING MORE WITH THE EDUCATION DOLLAR. 

The problems under this theme would be, as in the past, solicited from 
administrators in the field. Illustrative of the kinds of problems that might 
be considered are: Teacher load—class size—extended school day—12 
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months school—extensiveness of educational offering (required and elec- 
tive courses )—identification of potential delinquents and development of 
positive program for such identification and subsequent treatment—staff 
organization for effective instruction—school size. 

It is hoped that the workshop program can become an integral part of 
an over-all program of professional activity, a program that should result 
from top-level planning designed to identify and attack specific problem 
areas for California secondary schools. 





Modern Aspects of Evaluation 


By RALPH W. TYLER* 





This material is taken from notes based upon a speech given by 
Ralph W. Tyler to a general session of the San Francisco Workshop. 





A DIGEST 
In trying to evaluate a school there are three kinds of evaluation we 
may use: structure, process, and product. There is a tendency to give 
more attention to structure, less to process, and much less to product— 
though product is the most important. 


1. Structure—the facilities of the school: buildings, plant, equipment, 
library facilities, teachers. 
Process—the way in which the school carries on. 
Product—ultimate evaluation. How far does the school carry out 
what it tries to accomplish. This type of evaluation is the most 
difficult to do. 


Structure was the chief type of standard used by accrediting agencies. 
In fact, in the first standards of the North Central Association 90 percent 


were in the area of structure—number of books in the library, teachers 
in all fields of subject matter, etc. This can be useful as one means of find- 
ing places where the school needs improvement. We find difficulties in 
three areas: (1) there may be little bearing between having facilities and 
using them effectively. (The North Central Association found little cor- 
relation between structure and how well students succeeded in college. ) 
After a certain low level is attained, the number of books in a library is 
much less important than how they are used. (2) The structure may be- 
come the primary criteria of the goodness of the school. (3) Structure 
may become rigid and mitigate against creativity of new means of ac- 
complishing the aims of education. 

Evaluation of the process is increasingly the most widely used among 
the schools. It is an improvement over the evaluation of structure, since 
the processes carried on by a school are more closely related to results than 
are the school facilities. In the case of evaluating the school curriculum 
in terms of process, four sub-processes are often examined: (1) selecting 
objectives—what is to be taught; (2) selecting learning experiences; (3) 
developing an organization of these learning experiences ; and (4) evalu- 
ating the learning of the students and the effectiveness of the instructional 
program. Standards for the “proper procedure” in carrying on these pro- 
cesses are used in a process evaluation. 


* Director, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Palo Alto, Calif. 
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These standards are expressed in terms of such questions as: In decid- 
ing on objectives were they carefully considered in the light of the school’s 
philosophy of education? Are the objectives in harmony with the ‘‘good 
life?” Have the demands of society been considered in the light of what 
is expected of our young people today—especially in the present day world 
situation? How far have the objectives been set up in relation to the abili- 
ties, interests and needs of the students of the particular school involved ? 
Have the subject matter specialists and their ideas been considered? An- 
swers to these questions will probably suggest more objectives than the 
school can possibly accomplish. It is necessary to select the most important 
objectives from them. The extent to which the school has carefully screened 
the objectives is considered. Have the less important objectives been elim- 
inated to provide time to attain the more important ones? Has their at- 
tainability been considered using what is known about learning? A set of 
goals should be attainable—and not so numerous as to be impossible to 
attain. 

Finally, in considering the set of objectives, we must ask: can they 
really guide the teacher? Are they well enough understood to interpret to 
lay people? 

In considering the learning experiences, we must determine if they 
give the students a chance to practice what they learn or is it merely a read- 
ing and writing experience? Has the wide range of individuals within 
the class been considered? Is there effective motivation ? 

In the organization of an instructional program, these questions are 
to be considered: (1) is there sequence of learning—is the second year’s 
work built upon the first, ete., and (2) is there integration of subject mat- 
ter—a connection with other subjects and with total life situations ? 

How adequately does the school carry on an appraisal of what the stu- 
dent has learned? Does it carry its appraisal beyond the stage of structural 
organization and into product? Appraisal is usually the basis of grades 
alone. It is important, however, for schools to keep on with the evaluation 
of its product—how far are the students attaining the objectives set up. 

In evaluating the school’s appraisal process, there is increasing evidence 
of the difficulties involved in judging how effectively students are learning. 
Difficulties arise from varying standards of teachers (one teacher with 
extremely high standards may consider all students are doing poorly, and 
the reverse may be true of the teacher with low standards). Variation in 
temperament of teachers may be another difficulty. (For example, an op- 
timistic teacher may believe all students are doing better, etc.) These dif- 
ficulties of informal appraisal make systematic appraisal of student learn- 
ing necessary. Long-term goals may make present evaluation difficult, 
since results may not be truly measured until much later. 

In an evaluation of product, the results being attained by a school, cer- 
tain principles are commonly followed : 


1. Evaluation is based on a set of objectives. Hence, objectives need 
to be identified and clearly in the minds of the staff. 
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2. There should be periodic appraisals made to determine what changes 
are being made. 

3. Samplings of students may be used in evaluation, thus making the 
appraisal less costly of time and effort. 

4. A variety of devices may be used: tests, observation of habits, ques- 
tionnaires, check lists, informal interviews, etc. 

5. Ways of summarizing the results of appraisals need to be devised 
in order to better understand how our teaching and learning is going on. 


The importance of evaluation is very great. We have not done as well 
as we could. If we are to continue to improve, we need appraisal. We 
should try to build devices to make self-appraisal of the product itself. 
We need to determine which of our objectives are being achieved. Com- 
bined appraisal of the process and the product, when carried on by the 
staff itself, becomes an important means of staff education. 








The Role of the Administrator 


DR. ROBERT S. GILCHRIST* 





This material is taken from notes based upon a speech given by 
Robert S. Gilchrist to a general session of the San Francisco Work- 


shop. 





The job of the secondary school administrator is to stimulate, co-ordi- 
nate, expedite the development of high quality secondary schools. 
Three things a principal needs to do: 
1. Involve laymen, educators and youth. 
2. Build on a solid foundation : 
(a) youth—how they learn and their developmental needs. 
(b) demands of 20th century life (much of our present curricu- 
lum doesn’t come from this kind of foundation). 
3. Sensing interrelationships of three essential phases : 
(a) clarifying goals for five types of activity: job—home—lei- 
sure—health—citizenship. 
(b) developing program: guidance—classroom methods—all 
school outcome. 
(c) evaluating—with emphasis upon self-evaluation. 


Five requisites for leadership: 


1. Desire to put first things first. 

2. Interest in instructional and curricular problems. 

3. Ability to locate and secure resource help. 

4. Skill in individual and group conferencing. 

5. Realization of the importance of secondary schools to the American 
way of life. 


3 
5 


Selected comments from the total content of the address: 


It is time now to plan for the solution of many problems that will 
result from the rapid growth of secondary school population in the next 
few years. 

The most significant job in American education is that of instructional 
leadership at the school site. 

We have a tremendous task in the area of communicating to the public. 

The secondary school administrator should not have a program that 
he sells to the staff and to the community. He should develop the program 
with the staff, the students and the community. 


* Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 
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The teacher is really in the best position to know the students well. This 
knowledge should be utilized extensively in developing the program. 

Let’s not impose things on people which have no meaning for them. 

Being sensitive to changes in conditions which adolescents must face 
in today’s world is not progressive, just being hard headed. 

The principal cannot delegate the role of instructional leadership. He 
can delegate many specific aspects of instructional leadership. 

I know a superintendent who spends two hours in a classroom every 
two weeks with principals in the system. The group observation then be- 
comes the basis for an extended discussion of instruction. 








The Role of the Principal in Curriculum 
Development and Evaluation 


By THERON FREESE* 


Summary of Long Beach Workshop Discussion Groups 


Section 1—What is a realistic way in which the principal can discharge 
his supervisory functions ?” 
Teacher Rating 
A. Questions 
Do teachers have an opportunity to see their ratings be- 
fore those ratings are sent to the Central Office ? 
Do teachers have an opportunity to self-rate ? 
For the rating conference, should the teacher come to the 
office or the administrator go to the teacher ? 
B. Comments 
1. Intangibles which do not appear on the rating sheet play 
an important role in teacher evaluation. 
2. It is a serious mistake not to let teachers know their 
status before April 15. 


Principal Confers with Individual Teachers 

A. Informal conferences 
1. Open-door policy. 
2. Being around the mail box area each morning. 
3. Visiting teachers’ lounge at coffee time. 
4. Dropping into teachers’ rooms before or after school. 

B. Formal conferences 
1. Should be scheduled ahead at a mutually convenient time. 
2. In some schools, when principal visits a classroom it is 
responsibility of teacher to'arrange for a follow-up con- 
ference. 
Recommended minimum of two scheduled formal con- 
ferences each year with each teacher. 

C. Conference techniques 
1. Be honest and straightforward. 
2. Start with something of a positive nature. 
3. Delimit scope of conference. 


III. How to Handle Specific Problems Observed in the Classroom 
A. Teachers invite principal to visit a class when it is at its best. 


* Assistant Superintendent, Long Beach City Schools. 
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B. The attitude of students toward principal’s visitations is im- 
portant. 

C. There is a need to encourage intervisitation within the faculty. 

D. ‘Teachers should be encouraged to leave their doors open. 

E. Don’t visit classrooms on Mondays or on days of unusual ex- 
citement. 


F. Poor discipline and poor instruction go hand in hand. When 
assistance is given to instruction, discipline will improve. 


Group Approaches 
A. Grouping teachers who have same free period. 
3. Minimum days ending with professional growth faculty 
meetings. 
’. All faculty meetings during year dealing with one selected 
problem. 
). Faculty steering committee elected by teachers to plan meet- 
ings for year. 
*. Faculty meetings held in morning, with school starting late. 
F, Lay committee organized to work with school on curriculum 
problems. 
G. Committee composed of an elected representative from each 
committee, 
H. Faculty meetings sponsored by a department. 
I. Week long workshop with school closed. 


Department Chairmen 
A. The department chairman serves as an extension of the prin- 
cipal’s arm by: 
Automatically serving on curriculum committee. 
Helping in selection of new personnel. 
Turning in inventories for department. 
Assisting in textbook selections and orders. 
Handling requisitions for supplies. 
Acting as liaison officer between administration and teach- 
ers in the department. 
Problems involved 
1. Deciding means of appointment. 
2. Determining length of service. 


Role of department chairman in curriculum improvement 
1. Study and recommendation of visual aids. 

2. Development of budget for department. 

3. Scheduling use of teaching aids, including texts. 

4. Seeing that tests are administered. 

5. Helping to classify students in the department. 
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6. Conducting departmental meetings. 
7. Aiding in developing courses of study. 


VI. Inter- and Intra-District Teacher Visitation 
A. Plans 

1. Board holiday with all teachers visiting elsewhere. 

2. Individual visitation arranged when a need arises. 

3. Teachers of a particular subject from several districts 
coming together for a special demonstration lesson. 
Demonstration-observation lesson taught by a master 
teacher and observed by six or eight other teachers from 
same district. 

Teacher uses her conference period to visit a teacher 
handling a particular topic, using a certain technique, or 
working with a problem pupil in another situation. 

6. Whole class visits another class. 

Suggestions 

1. Visitations are best when tailor-made to fit a particular 
purpose. 

2. Visitations should not be promoced unless thoroughly ac- 
ceptable to both teachers involved. 


VII. Leadership Role of Principal in Development of Audio-Visual 
Materials 
A. Encourage teachers to develop their own visual aids 
B. Give recognition through displays, judging, citations 
C. Have teachers demonstrate aids they have developed and are 
particularly successful in using 

Section 2—‘*What part or parts of the Secondary School Program should 

be ‘Required’ of all students in a given school ?” 
I. Background Points of View 

A. Required subjects vary considerably from school to school 
B. It would be very difficult to set up an acceptable list of re- 


quired subjects for all schools 


II. Family Life Education 


A. Every effort should be made to increase instruction in Family 
Life Education and the program should not be restricted to 
one area 


Administrators should plan in-service training programs to 
strengthen faculty understanding of youth in community 
and family relationships P 
Teacher training institutions should be challenged to provide 
teachers with a better Family Life Education background 
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III. Meeting the Needs of Youth 

A. The chool program must be geared to lifelike situations 

B. Individual proficiency in the communications skills is very 
important 
Individual proficiency in science and mathematics is impor- 
tant 

D. State requirements should not be increased 

E. The ten imperative needs of youth should be re-emphasized 

Should the Secondary School Attempt to Meet All the Needs 

of Youth Through Its Curriculum ? 

A. Unrealistic to believe the schools will ever be able to meet all 
the needs of youth 

B. However, a serious attempt should be made to meet all needs, 
recognizing that there are limitations 

C. There are key needs to facilitate this program 


1. Stronger guidance programs. 
) 


Help from community agencies, with strong emphasis on 
the establishing of an agency to co-ordinate the work of 
school and community. 


How Can the Differentiation Be Made Between the Common and 

Individual Needs of Youth? 

A. If the ten imperative needs of youth are accepted, there is no 
difference between common and individual needs. We are 
concerned with the total program of youth and as such all 
needs must be considered 
As we provide for the common needs, we should be meeting 
the individual needs which arise 
Individual needs not met through the school program itself 
should be handled through community agencies co-ordinated 
through the schools 


Can the Functions of Both Required General Education and 

Elective Specialized Education Be Met by All Courses ? 

A. No line should be drawn between general and specialized 
courses. Both types satisfy both common and special needs 

B. We should work toward one curriculum which would in a 
broad sense meet the ten imperative needs of youth 


How Much of the School Time Should Be Allotted to Each Type 

of Education ? 

A. Since the curriculum is to be considered as a whole, aimed 
toward the broad accomplishment of the ten imperative needs, 
it makes no significant difference whether courses are labeled 
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“veneral” or “specialized.” The course content, developed in 
accordance with these needs, is the important thing 

B. There is a need for each school to re-evaluate its curriculum, 
with emphasis on the required courses, in terms of the ten 
imperative needs, 

C. The grade placement of content material should be deter- 
mined by the needs of the students at the several ages or grade 
levels as determined by best practice and research in the areas 
concerned, 


Points of View Concerning Common Learnings 

A. The core-type program is the best approach if a school has 
leadership and trained teachers 

B. There is great value in a work experience program as a means 
of developing some common learnings 

C. The activity program has a real place in developing common 
learnings 

D. There is a need for community surveys and studies to deter- 
mine the unique needs of local communities and the effective- 
ness of school prygrams in meeting those needs 


Recommendation to the Representative Council of CASSA 
( Approved by entire workshop group at its final session ) 

Recognizing the ten imperative needs of youth as the frame- 
work for the secondary school curriculum, it is recommended 
that a state-wide study be made of the present practices within 
the secondary schools which interpret and implement these needs. 
The results of this study should be made available to all admin- 
istrators to be used in the improvement of the secondary curricu- 
lum. 


Section 3—‘How does the principal use evaluation techniques and instru- 
ments in appraising his total high school program ?” 
Comments 


A. A faculty member should have his duties defined to protect 
him from the criticism of his fellow workers and to give him 
status with students 


Elementary administrators and community leaders may be 
brought in to help evaluate 


Some principals desire that the university not ask them to 
recommend students for admission to the university 

What Aspects of the School Should Be Measured ? 

A. Relationships: principal-teacher-pupil 

B. Faculty participation in the development of philosophy 
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C. Problems involving racial and other minority groups 
1. Is the curriculum meeting the needs of these groups? 
2. Teachers’ attitudes and morals. 
Student morale and attitudes. 
Extracurricular activities, including social. 
. Racial distribution of faculty. 
6. Student behavior. 


D. The goals of the educational program 


III. Some Means of Evaluation 


A. Let students express themselves as to growth and as to unmet 

needs 

Make a follow-up study of students by five-year intervals 
Drop outs. 
Economic success. 
Civic responsibility. 
Family status. 
Post-high school training. 

. Success in college. 
7. Value of school to individual. 


IV. Recommendations for Either Formal or Informal Evaluation of 
School 
A. Evaluation should indicate how test results are used to im- 
prove instruction 
1. By the principal. 
a. In the direction of the curriculum 
b. In work with teachers 
c. In work with counselors 
d. In making class schedules 
e. In working with the superintendent and board 
By teachers. 
a. In treatment of individual differences 
b. In selection and use of course materials 
c. In evaluation of their own work 
d. In interpretation to students 
By counselors. 
a. In educational and vocational planning and guidance 
b. In interpretation to faculty 
c. In interpretation to parents 
Teachers should give students an opportunity to co-operate 
in the evaluation of individual course content and methods 
The principal should give teachers and students an oppor- 
tunity to co-operate in the evaluation of vital school experi- 
ences 
1. The activity program. 
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2. The athletic program. 


a 


The student government. 


. The auxiliary services should be evaluated 


Health. 

Attendance. 

Library. 

Community relations. 
Child welfare. 
Cafeteria. 
Audio-visual. 


V. A Review of “Evaluation of Secondary Schools” 


A. Minimum school committees 


1. 


4, 


Administrative committee. 

a. Principal 

b. Other administrators 

c. A representative of the Board of Education 
Faculty committee. 

a. Three teachers appointed by the principal 
b. Three teachers elected by the faculty 
Student committee. 

a. Three students selected by the faculty 

b. Three students elected by the student body 
Classified staff committee. 


B. The instrument can be used for junior high schools as well 
as for senior high schools 


C. Review of the student form 


1. 


2. 


The vocabulary should be revised in terms of student use 
and understanding. 

Suggested activities should be given for interpretation as 
part of orientation or getting acquainted with the school. 


a. Is instruction given in: 


1) study habits 

2) use of the library 

3) acquaintance with school plant and services 

4) intra-mural and other extracurricular activities 

5) student government 

6) assemblies 

7) health services 

8) attendance procedures and laws 

9) bus schedules and regulations 

10) qualifications of a good school citizen 

11) future educational experiences, including gradu- 
ation requirements, college entrance require- 
ments, and, when practical, visits to colleges 

12) community organizations and activities 
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13) summer activities, such as camps, recreation, 
summer school 
work opportunities 
a) placement 
b) work permits 
15) awards: scholarship, citizenship, athletic, serv- 
ice, Other 
16) leadership, including opportunities to learn and 
practice parliamentary procedure 
b. Explain procedures as to when, where, and by whom 
such instruction is given 
c. What materials, helps are used? Attach samples 
VI. Evaluation of Guidance and Counseling 
A. Does the school have specially trained counseling personnel ? 
B. What percentage of the counseling staff hold counseling cre- 
dentials ? 
What is the student-counselor ratio? 
Are other counseling services provided ? 
Are parent-teacher conferences employed periodically ? 
Are planned parent-teacher-student conferences held regu- 
larly? 
Are meetings of the counseling staff held regularly ? 
Are counseling meetings so scheduled that teachers, nurses, 
etc., are included from time to time? 
Is there an advisory committee of lay persons available? 
What means are used to evaluate the guidance program? 
How often? 
Do cumulative student records include the notation of the 
student’s activities and a teacher-counselor rating of his 
characteristics, such as initiative, dependability, etc. 


Section 4—“How do we adjust to handle individual differences of every 
kind ?” 
(This section failed to materialize because of insufficient regis- 
tration ) 


Section 5—‘How can the principal find time and make time available for 
his staff to work on curriculum problems ?” 


I. Definition and Clarification 
A. “Time” means released time for a teacher to be a member 
of a committee 
B. A teacher's time is well taken up during the year, unless a 
substitute is hired 
II. Suggestions 
A. A building curriculum co-ordinator: member of school’s 
staff 
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B. Minimum day about every five weeks to work on curriculum 
problems by departments 
Bring parents into curriculum revision 
Workshops before the regular school year begins 
Place teachers on a 10-calendar-month contract 
Call in students to express themselves on curriculum 
Department heads can contribute much to curricular work, 
but must not be allowed to build closed corporations 

The Principal's Responsibilities and How Can He Delegate Re- 
sponsibility to His Staff? 

A. Many systems permit a certain number of non-teaching 
periods in which teachers may be delegated duties. 

1. There are great variations in this practice. 
2. Budgetary limitation is the one common factor. 

B. Guidance and counseling are being given increasing time and 
consideration in the school program. 

In the final analysis, teacher evaluation should remain with 
the principal. 

D. Evaluation of state and national contests should be in the 
hands of a district-wide group, rather than the responsibility 
of the principal. 

E. Supervision 

Pre-school orientation. 

Occasional drop-ins. 


1. 
2. 
3. Personal conferences. 
. Use of key teachers to help new teachers (big brother 
system). 
Back-to-school night for parents. 


4 


IV. Classroom Visitation 
A. Not feasible to make a schedule of formal visits very far 
ahead 
B. Formal visits are advisable and valuable 
C. Visits should not be restricted to new teachers 
D. The major purpose of visitation is the improvement of in- 
struction 
V. Faculty Mcr.‘ags—Many schools select projects and by using 
the committe. .:ethod have reports at meetings throughout the 
year 
VI. Curriculum Making 
A. Most schools rely nearly 100 percent on teachers to develop 
and revise courses of study 
Some systems include students and laymen on their curricu- 
lum committee : 
The use of courses of study by teachers is greatly influenced 
by the administrator's point of view 
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